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*' '* When once thy foot enters the Charch, be bare, 
God is more there than thou ; for thou art there 
Only by His pennission. Then beware, 
And make thyself all reverence and fear." 

HsBBEBT, The Church Porch, 

" Even now, in the dry and glaring age in which we live and toil, what a 
homestead of Christian peace may we make for ourselves, for the aged and 
poor, the sick and weary, the widowed and world-worn, in oar Parish Church ! 
Let us guard the House of God with a dutiful and loving care ; and if the 
Lord blessed the house of Obed-edom for the Ark's sake, while it tarried with 
him, believe that He will not forget your love and reverence to His Sanc- 
tnary. A love to the very stones of his Parish Church is rooted deeply in 
the heart of every genuine Englishman." 

Archdeacon Manning's Charges, 1842, 1843. 
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" Reverence My sanctnaryVJ am tl»e Lord."— ^(^it. xix. 80. 

" Where two or three are gathered together in My Name, there am I 
in the midst of them.'^ — St. Matt, zviii. 20. 

« Qod is greatly to be feared in the assembly of the saints." — Psalm 
Ixzziz. 7. 

"The ancient fathers affirmed that the House of Prayer is a court 
beautifled with the presence of celestial powers ; that there we stand, we 
pray, we sound forth hynms unto God, haying His angels intermingled 
as our associates. How can we come to the House of Prayer and not 
be moved with the very glory of the place itself, so to frame our 
affections, praying as doth best beseem them whose suits the Almighty 
doth there sit to hear, and His angels attend to further." — Hooker. 

" If the sight of a Church should remind a man of some sentiment t>f 
piety, if from the view of a material building, dedicated to the service of 
Qod, he should be led to regard himself, his own body, as a living Temple 
of the Holy Qhost, and therefore no more than the other to be profoned or 
desecrated by any thing that deflleth or is impure; could it be truly said 
of such a one that he was superstitious, or mistook the means of religion 
for the end?"— Bishop HalifiM. 
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TO THE MOST HONOURABLE 
HARRIET, 

MARCHIONESS OF BATH, 
VISCOUNTESS WEYMOUTH ; 

A RESTORER OF THE OLD WASTE PLACES 

TO THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS; 

THESE PAGES ARE INSCRIBED, 

WITH THE PRAYER 

THAT BLESSINGS, SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL, 

MAY REST UPON THAT ROOF, 

WHICH, IN THE DAY OF HIS DEPRIVATION, 

AFFORDED SHELTER AND REPOSE 

TO THE APOSTOLICAL 

BISHOP KEN. 
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PEEFACE. 

Thb excellent Prelate, mentioned at the dose of the 
Dedication, in his Exposition of the Church Catechism, 
expressed the hope that '^ he was laying a foundation to 
make the next generation better." 

It was with the earnest desire of humbly treading in 
Bishop Een*s footsteps that the author wrote this little 
work. He now commits a third Edition to the Press, 
thankful to learn that the two former Editions have 
been extensively placed in the hands of the young. May 
this be the fate of the present. one likewise. — A reve- 
rence for Holy Places, may, by God's blessing, even by 
this simple effort, be lastingly impressed, not only on a 
portion of the present generation, but on their posterity 
also, who may be led to " know the same, and the chil- 
dren which are yet unborn ; " so in the beautiful language 
of St. Augustine, " in nido Ecclesise Dei tuti plumescerent, 
et alas charitatis alimento sansB fidei nuixirent^" 

When the love of some members of our Church has 
waxed cold, and, faithless to their vows, they have forsaken 
the altars where they both received themselves, and ad- 
ministered to others the Bread of Life, we may point out, 
as a beacon light, to all, and especially to those who are 
• Confeas. iv. 31. 
Ol 
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Authorities From the earliest ages particular persons 
ow* Testa- ^^^^ been dedicated to God's service, and 
"**'**• particular things and places have been set 

apart as holy for the performance of sacred offices. 
Aaron and his sons ''were sanctified to minister in 
the priest's oflSce*." "Let them make Me a sanc- 
tuary; that I may dwell among them**," was the 
command of the Almighty to His servant Moses, 
and " the tabernacle," the Lord expressly declares, 
" shall be sanctified by My glory ^^Z' The question, 
will " God, who dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands *" — " whom the heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain" — "will God indeed dweU upon the earth « ?" is 
truly an awful one ; but He has Himself vouchsafed 
to assure us, that He is pleased so to do. " An altar 
of earth thou shalt make unto Me, and shalt sacrifice 



' Exod zzix. 44. 

* Acts vii. 48. 



Ibid. XXY. 8. « Ibid. xxix. 43. 

• 1 Kings vyi. 27. 
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thereon thy hurnt- offerings, and thy peace-offerings, 
thy sheep, and thine oxen: in all places where I 
record My Name I will come unto thee, and I will 
bless thee ^." '* There I will meet thee, and I wiU 
commune with thee from above the mercy seat, from 
between the two cherubims which are upon the ark 
of the testimony, of all things which I will give thee 
in commandment unto the children of Israel 8." 

On the dedication of the Temple, Solomon prayed 
to God, '• Have respect to the prayer of Thy servant, 
and to his supplication, O Lord my God, to hearken 
unto the cry and the prayer which Thy servant pray- 
eth before Thee : that Thine eyes may be open upon 
this house day and night, upon the place whereof 
Thou hast said, that Thou wouldest put Thy Name 
there ; to hearken unto the prayer which Thy servant 
prayeth toward this place**." The Almighty gra- 
ciously granted the petition, and declared unto Solo- 
mon, *' I have heard thy prayer, and have chosen this 
place to Myself for an house of sacrifice*/' " If My 
people, which are called by My Name, shall humble 
themselves and pray, and seek My face, and turn from 
their wicked ways ; then will I hear from heaven, and 
will forgive their sin, and will heal their land. Now 
Mine eyejs shall be open, and Mine ears attent unto 
the prayer that is made in this place. For now have 
I chosen and sanctified this house, that My Name 



' Ezod. xz. 24. c Ibid. xxv. 22. 

^ 2 Chron. vL 19, 20. * Ibid, vii 12. 
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may be there for ever; and Mine eyes and Mine 
heart shall be there perpetur.Uy^.*' 

Thus it appears, that, although God is " about our 
path, and about our bed^*' and filleth all space ; yet 
especial places, blessed peculiarly with His presence, 
are to be honoured above others. David accordingly 
declares, ** I will worship toward Thy holy Temple™ ;" 
and Daniel, a captive in the land of the enemy, 
prompted as well by his own heart, as by the re- 
membrance of Solomon's prayer, — that, in the land of 
their captivity, the Jews should pray unto God, *' to- 
ward the city which He had chosen and the House 
which He had built for His Name'* — would not fail, 
when in Babylon, to pray toward Jerusalem, where 
once, in an especial manner, had dwelt the Holy One 
of Israel. To violate the sanctity of God's House, 
and those holy things which are reserved for His ser- 
vice, seems to have been considered as equally offen- 
sive with idolatry or other great crimes. " Swiftly 
and speedily will I return your recompence upon your 
own head ; because ye have taken My silver and My 
gold, and have carried into your temples My goodly 
pleasant things'^." 

It was at the moment when Belshazzar, by pol- 
luting the consecrated vessels of the temple, was in- 
sulting the Majesty of Heaven, that the miraculous 
handwriting on the wall turned his impious revellings 

* 2 Chron. vii 14—16. > Ps. cxxxix. 2. 

■ Ps. cxxxviii. 2. ■ Joel iii. 4, 6. 
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into horror, and announced both bis own destruction, 
and the downfall of bis empire °. The wonderful pre- 
servation of these vessels is an astonishing fact ; the 
finger of God being clearly discernible, both in the 
care of them, and in their ultimate disposal. These 
vessels Nebuchadnezzar carried from Jerusalem to 
Babylon, where he devoted them to his gods. "They 
shall be carried to Babylon, and there shall they be, 
until the day that I visit them, saith the Lord ; then 
will I bring them up, and restore them to this place P.** 
It was indeed marvellously ordered, that vessels, 
once hallowed to the service of the Most Highest, 
should have been preserved in safety by being subse- 
quently dedicated to idols for more than sixty years. 

Ezra committed to the priests " the silver, and the 
gold, and the vessels, which the king and his coun- 
sellors, and his lords, and all Israel there present, 
had offered*!." The prophet said unto them, "Ye 
are holy unto the Lord ; the vessels are holy also ; 
and the silver and the gold are a free-will offering 
unto the Lord God of your fathers '." 
Alleged Here let us pause to examine the objections 

blm^^^to °^ those who allege that these passages of 
Christian ScHpturc are inapplicable, in spirit, as well 
wore ip. ^ .^ letter, to Christian worship. The broad 
distinction between Jewish and Christian worship is 
undeniable ; the one being typical only — " the shadow 

• Daniel v. 3 — ^6. f Jer. xxvii. 22. 

« Ezra viii. 25. ' Ibid. viii. 28. 
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of good things to come, and not the very image of 
the things" themselves. The ordinances, which Moses 
gave, are indeed changed, and the veil of the Temple, 
hlessed he God, has heen rent in twain ; but is it 
therefore to be concluded, that all forms and cere- 
monies are to be abolished as useless ? 

Could we reasonably expect to find, in the 
to Objee- pagcs of the New Testament, authorities and 
*'°°*' minute directions to guide us upon these 
subjects ? 

The extreme space which those writings embrace, 
after the completion of our Lord's ministry, is little 
more than sixty years. In that short interval, seldom 
had the Churches rest. St. Stephen, the first mar- 
tyr, was slain within a few months after our Lord's 
ascension ; and as to others, who, like the elders, in 
time past, " having trial of bonds and imprisonment," 
were afflicted, tormented, persecuted from city to 
city — what means or opportunities had they to ma- 
ture plans for ceremonial worship } 

The planting of Churches in different countries, 
and the proper government of them ; the ordination 
of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; the teaching of the 
great truths of the Gospel, how to pray, and how to 
" accomplish the service of Grod«" with decency and 
in order ; these, as of primary importance, demanded 
the chief care of the Apostles, and of our Lord's 
immediate followers. 

• Heb. ix. 6. 

C o 
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But the time when, the places where, the fitting 
habit, — these were left to be determined at future 
periods, at the discretion of the Church, and always 
to the furtherance of edification among her worship- 
pers. Nevertheless we must not forget that "the 
plainest directions are given by Saint Paul for the 
maintenance of outward order, and enforcing atten- 
tion even to ceremonial matters. We find * not only 
a general exhortation, that the Corinthian Church 
should remember him in all things, and keep the 
Ordinances, as he had delivered them, but particu- 
lar injunctions are given to worshippers — men and 
women — and the Apostle adds, 'if any man seem to 
be contentious,' to cavil at such a rule, as though 
savouring too much of what is formal or unimpor- 
tant, let him be told plainly * we have no such cus- 
tom, neither the Churches of God"/" Again, as 
early as A.D. 52, the Church pronounced its de- 
cision at Jerusalem, both oraUy and by letter, upon 
certain questions; and not only did the sentence 
obtain prompt obedience, but, from its temper and 
moderation also, made those to whom it was ad- 
dressed'', "rejoice for the consolation," and fur- 
nished a model to all future Councils how to maintain 
unity in the bond of peace. 

« 1 Cor. XL 

■ "The Form and the Power of Godliness." Archdeacon Lear's 
Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Sarum, 
1843, p. 8. ' Acts XV. 30, 31. 
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The first day of the week has been substituted for 
the Jewish Sabbath, and the festivals of Easter and 
Whitsuntide for the feasts of the Passover and Pente- 
cost — not by Divine appointment, but the practice of 
the Apostles and of the early Christians has continued 
to be the practice of the Church. Her authority has in 
these instances been admitted ; why should it not, then, 
be extended to ordinary rites and ceremonies, provided 
that the same are not repugnant to the Word of God ? 

In the xxth Article it is declared, that the Church 
" hath power to decree rites or ceremonies,** no less 
than '* authority in controversies of faith ;** and in the 
xxxivth Article she repeats that, in common with 
every particular or national Church, she hath " au- 
thority to ordain ceremonies or rites," as well as to 
change or abolish them, if ordained only by man's 
authority, so long as she adheres to the Apostolical 
precept, " that all things be done to edifying." 
Those who deny all power to the Church in these 
matters, and contend that she ought to be limited 
simply by the voice of Scripture, should bear in mind 
that our Lord's censure of the Jews is not because 
they used, but because they over -valued their rites, 
by preferring them to the laws of God. " These 
things*' — viz. these lesser matters — "ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the oM^"— weightier 
matters — "judgment, mercy, and faith, undone*.*' 

' St Matt xxiil 23. Bishop Burnet on the Thirty-nine 
Articles, p. 238. 
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Several of our most solemn ceremonies — those of 
confirmation marriage and bm-ial, for instance, though 
expressly recognised, are not commanded in Scrip- 
ture, — are they therefore to be regarded as things of 
indiflference ? The Bible does not specify every duty 
that is to be performed, nor every crime and fault 
that is to be avoided. 

The Jews themselves, after the Babylonish captivity, 
had religious institutions which existed not before. 
They adopted ceremonies which had not been pre- 
scribed by the Levitical law, and Christ Himself 
conformed to them, e. g. the feast of Dedication y. 
Surely then, as Christians, we may be allowed to 
adopt ceremonies, which, though they may not be 
actually commanded in Scripture, are nevertheless 
in perfect harmony with its meaning and spirit*. 
" Though we necessarily look to Scripture for autho- 
rity in doctrine, we cannot expect the authority of 
Scripture for every single ceremony which is used 
in the celebration of Divine Worship. As far then as 
Scripture is concerned with Church ceremonies, we 
have only to take care that nothing be ordained 
which is inconsistent with it'." 

It should also be recollected, that, imlike the 
Jewish dispensation, Christianity was not designed 
for one people, or one territory, but for the world, 

' St. John vii. 2 ; x. 22. 

« Bp. Marsh's "Comparative View of the Churches of England 
and Rome," p. 134. • Ibid. p. 132. 
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and for all times. Though the posture of prayer 
may be common, yet what is adapted for one climate 
and age, and to one state of society, may be little 
suited to others. St. Paul, in his general directions 
to the Corinthians, implied, that the particular regu- 
lations of public worship should be left to themselves, 
if they kept constantly in view that such regula- 
tions must tend to order and edification^. Our Re- 
formers were sensible that, as in all public matters of 
importance, forms and ceremonies are employed, so, 
in the highest, our reverence in the worship of Al- 
mighty God should be kindled by suitable means; 
and therefore, with their accustomed wisdom, they 
retained in the service of the Church those cere- 
monies which they found and approved, but without 
their abuses. Those things which were harmless, 
were to be employed " to that good end, for which 
they were at first instituted," divested of " the evil, 
wherewith they had been infected by the Church of 
Rome^" 

Wisdom The Church of England, we are told, is 

Church of " Content only with those ceremonies which 
England. ^Jq scrvc to a deceut order and godly dis- 
cipline, and such as be apt to stir up the dull mind of 
man to the remembrance of his duty to God by some 
notable and special signification, whereby he might be 



^ Bishop Marsh's «* Comparative View," &c. p. 133. 
• Hooker's Eccl. Pol., book iv. chap. xiL [5.] 
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edified^," She preserves a due medium between the 
Church of Rome on the one hand» and Puritanism on 
the other. Yet, alas, as Archbishop Laud lamented 
two centuries ago, " those very ceremonies, which, 
by the judgment of godly and learned men, have 
now long continued in the practice of this Church, 
suffer hard measure for the Romish superstitions' 
sake®." — The Church of Rome retained the fun- 
damental doctrines of the Gospel, and some of its 
practices were founded in Scripture ; would the Re- 
formers then have evinced either the wisdom or 
moderation of which we have spoken, had they abo- 
lished rites, merely because they had existed in that 
Church ? Some Protestant Churches fell into ex- 
cesses, but we, be it ever thankfully acknowledged, 
kept and still keep, what is grave, simple, and signi- 
ficant. If the service be loaded and overwhelmed with 
ceremonies, the means will be mistaken for the end, 
and its object — godly edification — ^will be lost. On 
the contrary, if too little of form and ceremony be pre- 
scribed in the performance of Divine Service, devotion 
will want sufficient incitement ; or, if incited, it will be 
solely by the enthusiasm of the preacher, and thus pure 
devotion will be converted into fanatical rapture '^. 
Oar Lord Our blcsscd Lord gave memorable proof 
Temple, of His zcal towards His Father's House, 

«> "Concerning Ceremonies, why some be abolished and some 
retained." • Conference with Fisher, p. 285. 

' Bp. Marsh, ut supra, p. 135. 
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upon the two occasions recorded by the Evangelists. 
Rarely did a feeling of anger actuate His meek and 
gentle bosom, yet was He moved with holy indig- 
nation at the traffic profanely carried on within the 
Temple. The articles nevertheless that were sold 
therein, were connected with the appointed sacrifices, 
and consequently with the worship of God, and the 
sellers had assembled in the outer Court, appropriated 
to the Gentile proselytes. He — such was the awful 
majesty of His presence — He alone cast out the mul- 
titude, that sold, saying, — in words which we should 
ever apply to our own holy places, — " My house 
shall be called the house of prayer?." Now and for 
ever — ^to the Jew and to the Gentile — in all circum- 
stances and variety of time and nation, the House of 
God is to be holy, as being devoted to holy uses. 
Thus, both at the beginning and close of His minis- 
try, He, who was holiness itself, shewed that He 
could not endure the profanation of the Lord's House, 
and taught that it is impossible to be too scrupu- 
lously jealous in guarding its sanctity. Our Lord, 
St. Mark adds, " would not suffer that any man 
should carry any vessel through the Temple^ ;" and 
the recollection of the fact ought to restrain every 
less palpable act of irreverence with which careless 
persons are chargeable within hallowed walls. 

Our own Church has strongly marked her pious 
feelings, when, in her Forms of prayer and ceremo- 
» St. Matt. xxi. 13. ^ St. Mark xi. 16. 
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nies used at the consecration of Churches, the Bishop, 
with these solemn and impressive words, addresses 
the congregation : — 

Form ased " J^early beloved in the Lord ; devout and 
at the holy men, as well under the law as under the 

Coiuecra- 

tion of gospel, moved either by the secret inspira- 
tion of the blessed Spirit, or by the express 
command of God, or by their own reason and sense 
of the natural decency of things, have erected houses 
for the public worship of God, and separated them 
from all profane and common uses, in order to fill 
men*s minds with greater reverence for His glorious 
Majesty, and affect their hearts with more devotion 
and humility in His service." On these occasions 
we pray — " Vouchsafe, O Lord, to be present with 
us, who are here gathered together, with all humility 
and readiness of heart, to consecrate this place to the 
honour of Thy great Name ; separating it from hence- 
forth from all unhallowed, ordinary, and common 
uses, and dedicating it to Thy service.** 
Behaviour Now let US ask, whether the generality of 
in Church. Christians in their conduct deeply evince 
that reverence, which our reason, the nature of things, 
Holy Writ, and the voice of the Church, alike de- 
mand ? Is it not with too many a matter of perfect 
indifference, whether their attendance at her Sacred 
Offices be punctual or not ? " In the business of 
prayer," says South, *' to pretend to reverence, when 
there is no premeditation, is both impudence and 

^ 3 
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contradiction''." Far from seeking to obtain a few 
moments for recollection and earnest prayer before 
tbe commencement of Divine Service, they care not 
whether they join with their brethren in the confes- 
sion of their sins, or disturb those, who, as sinners, 
are imploring from their Almighty Father mercy and 
forgiveness. This most essential part of the Service 
has ceased, perhaps, ere they enter the church, and 
the priest may be in the act of pronouncing the words 
of absolution to the penitent, or may again have 
knelt down in prayer. Such persons then would 
seem to imply, that neither confession nor pardon 
is needed by them ; that, so far as they themselves 
are concerned, little is requisite and necessary, 
either for the body or the soul ; and that, in their 
eyes, the devotions of others are equally unimportant. 
Would that we all agreed with the saintly George 
Herbert : 

** Think, when the belU do chime, 
Tis angels' music ; therefore, come not late. 
God then deals blessings ; if a king did so, 
Who would not haste » ? " 

Nor is the behaviour of some, at the close of 
the Service, much less blameable. Scarcely is the 
Sermon concluded, than they leave their seats, care- 
less of that benediction which combines in itself more 
than the longest sermon; for " who can say how much 

* Sermons, vol. ii. p. 97. » Herbert, " The Church Porch." 
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the peace, with which the devout worshipper ever re- 
tttrne from God's House, may be owing to this de- 
claration of peace, which His commissioned minister 
pronounces in His Name™ ?" 

Surely these devotions ought always to be 
Dew in performed with that fervour of spirit and 
intenseness of mind, which become such 
holy services. Our thoughts should go along with 
our words, and we should "stir up*' our hearts to 
exercise before Grod those afiections which we utter 
with our hps. High and low, rich and poor, all with 
one accord are approaching the throne of grace, as 
sinners; it ought to be, as trembling and penitent 
sinners. Were this conviction uppermost in the 
thoughts, there would be an anxious desire to present 
ourselves at the very earliest moment, that we might 
first calmly meditate on our sins, and infirmities, and 
unworthiness. We should freely offer to God all our 
heart, and all our soul, and aU our strength. Our 
only concern would be that between God and our own 
souls. As we came to pray, so we ought to pray, in 
earnest, and in the pauses of the service might, 
like the humble publican, say within ourselves, " God 
be merciful to me a sinner." The goodness and 
mercy awarded to us by God, would be thankfully 

"> Williams on the Resurrection, p. 214. Sir Thomas Browne, 
amongst his pious resolutions, says, ** after sermon to make a 
thanksgiving, and desire a blessing, and to pray for the minister." 
—Works, voL iv. p. 431. 
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acknowledged, especially His inestimable love in the 
redemption of mankind. The world, and the things 
of the world, would be estimated at their true 
value. The faults and infirmities of our neighbours, 
and the malice of our enemies, would be forgotten ; 
the wrongs that we may have suflfered would be for- 
given. Charity, peace, and brotherly kindness, would 
alone reign within our breasts. Resolutions of good, 
not for ourselves alone, but for the souls and bodies 
of our brethren, would be formed, and the strictness 
of that account which must be rendered at the 
judgment-seat of Christ, of all things done in the 
body, would forcibly rise before us in all its dread 
solemnity. 

If these thoughts, or thoughts like these, were 
present to our minds, there would be no fear that we 
should rest upon the eflficacy of forms, and ritual in- 
junctions — no persuasion that even the most painful 
observance of them would atone for genuine piety, but 
we should so closely applt/ the forms of godliness to 
our own hearts, as to promote both its power and its 
spirit. We should find that every moment in church 
was precious, and we should fain seek every oppor- 
tunity of cherishing and improving them; lassitude 
would not be experienced ; wandering thoughts would 
be suppressed, and yield to reverence and holy awe, 
to pure vows and vigorous resolutions, and to the 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, offered by a 
contrite and grateful heart. 
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** Ye vain deluding vanities, depart ; 

Be still ye tumnlts of the impassion'd mind : 
Let lowly Reverence hold the silent heart, 
That God may in His Temple entrance find. 

** Idols of pride, tables of merchandize. 

Depart ye hence without the temple gate : 
Let little children sing His welcome praise, 
The lowly thoughts, that on His coming wait" ! ** 

"What room is there for God, where the world 
hath taken up the lodging ? We cannot serve God and 
mammon, — I am now going to God*s House : where- 
fore do I go thither ? Is it to see, or to he seen ? Is 
it to satisfy my own curiosity, in hearing what the 
preacher will say ? Is it to satisfy the law, that re- 
quires my presence ? Is it to please others' eyes, or 
to avoid their censures ? Is it for fashion ? Is it for 
recreation ? Or is it with a sincere desire to do my 
soul good, in gaining more knowledge, in quickening 
my affections ? Is it in a desire to approve myself to 
my God, in the conscience of my humhle ohedience 
to His command, and my holy attendance upon His 
ordinance ° ? * * These searching interrogatories of the 
admirahle Bishop Hall will he good food for contem- 
plation until the service commences, and prepare us 
better to join in it profitably, than if late, and in 
haste, we intruded into God's House with minds 
absorbed in every thought save those which ought 
to have a place there. 

■ Williams. • Works of Bp. Hall, vol. vi p. 499. 
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Services Complaints are made that the Services of 
of the the Church are lone: and tedious. Why are 

Church. . , 

Social they found to be so ? Because, if men join 
Wowhip. j^ xiiQxxi at all, it is too often in a cold and 
sluggish spirit ; not with zeal and love. Ours, be it 
remembered, is social worship, where the people have 
their part to perform, just as much as the clergyman 
himself; unUke what passes in dissenting meeting- 
houses, where extemporaneous prayers are offered up 
by the teacher alone. 

" FubUc prayer is not that one man should listen 
to another praying ; it is not to sit down and admire 
what another man says ; it is not even to sit still, and 
meditate upon what another man says ; but it is each 
man, in his own spirit and understanding, to pour forth 
streams of supplication to God, and that in such a 
way, that all externally join, as well as internally. It 
is, so to implore, so to entreat, so to praise, so to 
glorify, as though God were, as in reality He is, 
standing in the midst of us p." 

Our Prayer-Book is called the Book of Common 



' The Principles of the Book of Common Prayer considered by 
the Rev.W. I. E. Bennett, p. 19. Every Churchman, who turns to 
this exceUent work, — ^where much, that has here been faintly 
sketched, is most fully and ably illustrated — will feel his attach- 
ment to our common mother strengthened and confirmed ; and, if 
Dissenters would gire it their serious perusal, might there not be 
many, who, being no longer ** like children, carried away with 
every blast of vain doctrine, i^ould be established in the truth ?*' 
—CoOectfor St Mark*8 Day. 
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Prayer; common to the whole congregation; every 
one of whom, without ostentatious display, should do 
what they are required to do — what is iheir duty. 
They should, wherever it is so directed in the rubric, 
" accompany their minister with an humble voice." 
Were this our habit, we should not ask to have our 
prayers and thanksgivings curtailed, nor ** keep back 
[conceal] God's loving mercy and truth • from the 
great congregation^," but by our example, as well 
as by the free-will offerings of our mouths' and hearts, 
we, with our assembled brethren, should magnify His 
name together*. 

** In time of service, seal up both thine eyest 
And send them to thy heart, that spying sin, 
They may weep out the stains by them did rise — 
Those doors being shut, all by the ear comes in*." 

Many there are, who would shrink from uttering an 
oath, or an untruth, or being guilty of any flagrant 
breach of the Lord's day, and whose general con- 
duct is decorous and respectful, but whose demeanour 
in the house of prayer is open to the justest reproba- 
tion. Again to advert to their offensive unpunctuality, 
they walk into the church apparently destitute of every 
reverential feeling, and unmoved by the recollection, 
that " this is none other than the House of God, and 

* Psalm xl. 11. 
' The reader is referred to the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth's valuable 

« Discourses on Public Education," especially to that on ** the duty 
of making responses in public prayer," Discourse xiiL 

• Psalm cxix. 102. « Herbert's " Church Porch," p. 63. 
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this is the Gate of Heaven"." Instead of bowing low 
before their Maker, their chief care is how best to 
provide for their own personal comfort and con- 
venience. They nod, or smile, or talk with their 
neighbours, indulge their restless curiosity in all that 
passes around them, or sit, during the Service, in list- 
Kneeling less apathy. Instead of *' meekly kneeling on 
neglected, ^.jjgjj. knees," they employ the hassock as afoot- 
stool ; and lounge, or loll, during the larger portion of 
the time, disregarding alike the directions of the Prayer- 
Book, the invitation of the Psalmist, and, yet far worse, 
despising the recorded example of our blessed Saviour, 
*' the Holy one of God," who Himself " kneeled down 
and prayed*." 

*' In attending the public prayers," says Nelson, 
"consider, that you are, in a particular manner, in 
the presence of God; stand, sit, or kneel, as the 
Church directs in her rubric ; your example may re- 
buke and reprove careless worshippers y." 

On the duty of kneeling we cannot refrain from the 
strongest language, for shamelessly is it neglected : 
partly, from imperfect teaching — ^the youngest and 
the strongest being oftentimes the greatest defaulters, 
— and partly, from the very objectionable system of 
pews, which frequently present serious impediments to 
a better practice. 

■ Gen. xxviii. 17. « St Luke xxii. 41. Note A. 

7 Letter to George Hanger, Esq. See Nelson on the Eucharist, 
Preface, p. xxxiy. 
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If we believe, as we ought, that we assemble 
together in our Saviour's Name, and that, according 
to His own gracious Word, "He will be there in the 
midst of us," how humbly, how modestly, how gravely, 
how reverently, should we carry ourselves before Him, 
after the same manner in truth, as if He should appear 
visibly amongst us. 

Is it not natural, and consistent with common 
sense and right feeling, that the body, as well as 
the soul, should bear its part in the service of Him, 
who hath made both body and soul? that inward, 
mental worship should be accompanied and signified 
by those external gestures which harmonize with it ? 
" The body, as it is the instrument and vassal of the 
soul, so will easily follow the affections thereof ; and 
in truth then is our devotion most kindly, when the 
body is thus commanded his service by the spirit'." 

" Soul and sense 
Must both alike find wing, and rise to Heaven ; 
Both soul and body took the Son of Man, 
Both soul and body must in Him serve Godv" 

"'When we make profession of our faith," says 
Hooker, "we stand; when we acknowledge our 
sins, or seek unto God for favour, we fall down, be- 
cause the gesture of constancy beseemeth us best in 
the one, in the other the behaviour of humility." 

He then who is able, and neglects to fall low on 

" Bp. Hairs Works, vol. viiL p. 53. 
* Baptistery, Prefatory Thoughts, xvi. 
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bis knees before God, when addressmg Him in prayer, 
does visibly betray bis unbelief, as well as bis irrever- 
ence. A real Cbristian, we repeat, will naturally de- 
sire tbas to express bis penitence, bis faitb, bis bope, 
bis gratitude. Tbe attitude not only betokens tbe 
feeling of bis mind, but it affects tbe mind itself; for 
it is congenial witb that bumble spirit wbicb ougbt 
to be quickened witbin us, wben we address tbe 
migbty God of beaven and eartb. 

" I know not bow," says St. Augustine, " tbougb 
these bodily motions are not done without the mind 
going afore, yet again, by the outward visible doing 
of them, that inward and invisible one, wbicb causeth 
them, increaseth : and so tbe affection of tbe heart, 
antecedent to tbe doing of these, by the doing of them 
gathereth strength**." 

Kneeling is tbe suppliants' universal, and all but 
instinctive symbol of helplessness, submission, awe, 
and fear. When language cannot be understood, it 
pleads intelligibly for compassion and mercy. No 
one can misconstrue its meaning; and cold and 
spiritually heartless is the man, who presumes to 
cast on this most natural attitude of homage and 
adoration tbe reproach of formalism. Who, but tbe 
scomer, would thus rebuke tbe penitent ? 

Any one of course may carry hypocrisy into the dis- 
cbarge of this, as of every other, religious service, — 

* S. August, torn, vi coL 620, quoted by Thoradike, Works, 
vol.! pt I p. 806. 
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he may kneel, and his heart may be far from God ; 
and to Him he is accomitable ; but let not such as 
are anxious to do their duty, be diverted from it by 
a sneer, or by the evil examples around them. A 
devout congregation might rather have the same in- 
fluence on sitters or bystanders, as was produced on 
the man described by St. Paul, who " believed not, or 
was unlearned," but who, when he had heard what he 
understood, " fedling down on his face, would worship 
GodV' 

Nor, again, is this posture a matter of indifference, 
or a ground for suspicion — a stumbling-block, to be 
classed with " matters trifling and frivolous, periling 
the peace of the Church ^.** It is enforced upon us, 
as we have seen, in the Bible, by express precept and 
numerous examples ; and our Book of Common Prayer, 
— well called the daughter of the Bible, — ^has, in her 
course of Daily Services, repeatedly enjoined us to use 
this posture, humbly, meekly, devotitly. 

Kneeling was common both to the Prophets of the 
Old Testament, and to the Apostles of the N^w. 

* 1 Cor. xiv. 24, 26. 

' The pious Leighton scrupled not to call atting in prayer a 
most indecent practice, (see Works, vol. iv . p. 400,) and those who 
adopt it should learn by whom, and for what reason, this act of 
irreverence was introduced into the most solemn ordinance of the 
Church. Wheatly remarks, "Nor may I pass by unobserved, that 
the posture of sitting was first brought into the Church by the 
Arians, who, stubbornly denying the divinity of our Saviour, 
thought it no robbery to be equal with Him, and to sit down with 
Him at His table.** Wheatly on the Common Prayer, p. 312. 
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Observe the instances of Moses, of David, of Solomon, 
of Ezra, and of Daniel. St. Peter, when the eye of 
the Almighty alone was upon him, ** kneeled down 
and prayed® ;" St. Paul, in an assembly of the elders 
of the Church, ** kneeled down and prayed with them 
all^ ;" and the affectionate disciples of Tyre, on part- 
ing from St. Paul, " kneeled down," with their wives 
and children, ** on the shore, and prayed «,*' How, 
we would ask, was our Lord, when " manifested in 
the flesh,*' entreated to perform His acts of mercy ? 
The leper^, and the father of the lunatic*, both knelt, 
when preferring their respective petitions. 

We do not read in Scripture of any one who sat 
doum to say his prayers. When praying, amid brother- 
worshippers, should we adopt a posture in which we 
can hardly conceive that any one, whom bodily in- 
firmity did not constrain, would, in his chamber, in- 
treat for pardon, and pour forth supplications to the 
" Lord of all power and might — ^the Author and Giver 
of every good gift ?" Amongst the early Christians, 
standing, it would seem, was practised upon particu- 
lar days and particular occasions; upon all others 
kneeling was the common posture ; so common indeed 
that an ancient writer describes prayer by the phrase 
of bending the kneesK Nor can we fail to recollect 
that, if not here below, there will be a time, and a 



• Acts ix. 40. 
' Ibid. xzi. 5. 
i StMattxvii.14. 



t Ibid. zx. 86. 
" St. Mark i. 40. 
^ Binghiun, book xiii. § viii. p. 4. 
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place, when " at the name of Jesos every knee shall 
bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth." 

If any one has looked into a large square or ob- 
long pew, wherein a dozen persons or more comfort- 
ably sit, and leisurely survey one another, as if rest- 
ing themselves in a parlour, could he, from outward 
tokens, conjecture for what purpose they were assem- 
bled? Have they the slightest appearance of wor- 
shippers — of miserable sinners, striving with prayer 
and supplication to be reconciled to an offended 
God ? Yet such sights may every day be seen^ 
Will it then be thought that the author has too 
strongly reflected upon this bad habit — ^for alas ! has 
it not become one — so unbefitting a holy place, and a 
congregation of Christians ™ ? Might he not borrow 
the language of the prophet, " Rise up ye men and 
women that are at ease," lay aside your unhallowed 
indifference, 

<* And make yowselves all reverence and fear. 

quit thy state. 

All equal are within the Church's gate'." 

* As early as the year 1638 some of the parishioners of Great 
St. Andrews, in Cambridge, were presented for not kneeling at 
the Sacrament ; they alleged that they received in their seats, 
*< which are so straight that, being filled, they cannot kneeL" — 
TransactUms of Cambridge Camden Society^ p. 281. The same 
excuse is doubtless still often made by those who seek a pretence 
for avoiding that posture. 

" The reader is referred to an excellent Tract, **^ Kneeling < 
tial in Christian Worship," published by Bums. 

■ Herbert's "Church Porch." 
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Can " sinful dost and ashes" boldly persist in such 
gross irreverence, and before Him " in whose sight 
the very heavens are not clean®?" Before that 
" Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty," to whom 
" blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, 
and honour, and power, and might," are ascribed by 
all the angels who fall on their faces before the 
throneP. 

How different onr conduct in the palace and pre- 
sence of an earthly monarch ! What respect and 
deference ! what silence and attention would be there 
observed ! Why then is not eqnal, nay, far greater 
reverence shewn, when we enter the temple of the 
King of kings ? " Worship at His footstool ; for He 
is holy <i." Bear in mind the awful declaration, " Them 
that honour Me I wiU honour, and they that despise 
Me shall be lightly esteemed'." 
Providon Before dismissing the subject, we cannot 
for kneel- Ymt remark on the very reprehensible neg- 
to be lect of those persons, who superintend the 
building and arrangement of churches, in not 
taking especial care, that suitable kneelings, as well as 
sittings, shall be invariably provided. Unhappily, in 
a large proportion of churches, these very essential 
fittings are entirely omitted, whilst in others some 
ill-constructed and inconvenient substitutions will at 
best be found for them, which, in their use, occasion 

• Job XV. 16. » Rev. vii. 11, 12. 

4 Psalm xcix. 5. ' 1 Sam. ii. 80. 
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80 mnch discomfort, if not actual pain, that they are 
soon and necessarily abandoned. Children, from the 
bad examples of their elders, grow up in the habitual 
neglect of that humble posture, which is, and ought 
to be, identified with prayer. The poor, the aged 
poor, are not only thrust into dark comers of a 
church, but if they be disposed to kneel, the cold 
damp flag is all that is often allotted to them for 
the purpose*. 

Not so was it with our fore&thers, to whose sober 
yet ardent piety, let us, with our boasted knowledge 
and superiority, pay a just tribute. 

"By their guise 
Just men they seemed, and all their ttudy bent 
To worship God aright t." 

Addison painted from the life, and Sir Roger de 
Coverley is the genuine portrait of the English gen- 
tleman of those days. "At his coming to his 

estate, finding his parishioners very irregular, he gave 
every one of them a hassock and a Common Prayer- 
Book, in order to make them kneel and join in the 
responses. Nor did the knight's good works stop 

• In three churches which the author has lately yisited, he was 
rejoiced to find that the seats nearest to the desk and pulpit were 
specially appropriated to this class of our brethren. It is stated 
that at Broad Clyst, Devonshire, when the church was recently 
seated and arranged, the farmers — ^the most influential part of the 
congregation— voluntarily gave up the centre for the poor, and 
themselves withdrew into the aisles. 

* Milton, P. L. zi. 876. 
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here, " as he beautified the church," we read, *' with 
texts, and employed a singing master to instruct the 
congregation^.** 

Berenmce The earliest Christians, in the veneration 
^^®Sf ^ and honour which they paid to Holy Places, 
chnrcheB. "put US to an Open shame." Kings, on 
entering the church, laid aside their crowns and arms, 
and kindred respect from the whole community ex* 
tended itself to every vessel and utensil pertaining to 
the administration of the Sacraments and Divine 
service. Churches were then reserved exclusively for 
the solemnities of religion, and never debased by any 
profme uses, — by parish meetings, for instance, — 
where ungodly men, amid brawling and dispute, seem- 
ingly triumph in the opportunity, still most im* 
properly allowed to them, of desecrating sacred walls. 
The custom of washing the handa^, and, occasionally, 
even of putting off the shoes ^ ; the awe and obeisance 
observed, both when coming in and going out of 
churches, chancels, and chapels, (according to the 
ancient custom of the Primitive Church, and of this 
Church also for many years of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth*,) the devout carriage and decorum in pabhc 
worship— are but so many significant proofs, that a 
church was, in their eyes, the sanctuary of God, kad 
the place of His more immediate presence. 

■ Spectator,' No. 112. ^ Bingham, b. viiL chap. x. 

* Canons, 1640. 
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h^dh^***** Let it again be asked^ why are not the 
open for gates of OUT chuTches to be open contin- 
pere. ^ ually for private prayer and meditation — 
for the admission of the penitent, the thankful, and 
the mourner ? " Holy places/' says Bishop Taylor, 
"being regions and courts of angels, are the sanc- 
tuaries, the last resort in aU calamities and 
need«." 

It was in " a day of trouble, and of rebuke, and 
of blasphemy," that Hezekiah went into the house 
of the Lord, spread the letter of Sennacherib before 
Him, and prayed*. It was " in bitterness of soul," 
that Hannah visited the temple and prayed^. 

Were this privilege freely granted to all, as it 
ought to be, no singularity, no alleged pharisaical 
display would attach to its use. The poor man, 
living in the midst of a large family, in his small 
inconvenient habitation, may join with them in social 
worship ; but, if he is anxious to obey his Saviour's 
directions, to "enter his closet and shut the door, 
and pray to his Father, which is in secret," that pri- 
vacy he cannot command beneath his own roof, but he 
might find it within the holy and peaceful walls of his 
church. If seeking for a few moments of quiet' and 
repose— -of respite from worldly cares and solicitude, 
to ** entreat his God in prayer" — ^would he not, if 

y Bemarks on English Churches, 3rd edit p. 102. 

* Works, voL ii. p. 352. ' Isaiah xxzyii 1, 14. 

" 1 Sam. i. 10. 
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he had the power, occasionally resort with satisfac- 
tion and comfort to those altars, to which, though 
the sparrow and the swallow may have access, the 
humhle Christian now alas ! is prevented from 
approaching. 
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If inconvenience and mischief be apprehended, or 
should actually result, where the entire area of a 
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church may have been exposed to the public — ^then 
let some portion be left free and open — an Aisle, 
accessible by its own door, and furnished with a few 
kneelings, or a Transept, might be especially appro-* 
priated to the casual worshipper. 
Persons In the conduct of those to whom the care 

cln^ot o^ OUT churches is intrusted, there is often 
churches, mudj causc for regret. Theirs is a forget- 
fulness, that " it is most meet that all outward clean- 
liness, gravity, modesty, reverence, should be used in 
all the actions of Divine worship ;*' and their office, 
though seemingly an humble one, has something about 
it higher far than attaches to secular employments. 
The Psalmist himself preferred to be a door-keeper in 
the house of his God, rather than to dwell in the 
tents of ungodliness °. Yet many of these persons 
dishonour their occupation by acts of flagrant negli- 
gence, if not of direct profanation. If those how- 
ever who are set over them, did not often give 
niggard remuneration, and were themselves more 
truly alive to the sacredness of their common charge, 
a marked improvement would speedily ensue. 
The They would no longer be able to reconcile 

to their consciences, if they reflected at all, 
that the Font, or Holy Table, should become recep- 
tacles for any mean or noisome article, and be used, 
as they would a table, chair, or chest, in their own 
dwellings ? To that same Font they themselves, their 
' Psalm Ixxxiv. 10. 
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parents, and their children, may have been brought 
for baptism. 

** The haUoVd font, where parents bow, 

And now elate and trembling now^ 

To the Redeemer's feet their new-found treasures bear<>.*' 

On that very spot, "by the mystical washing away 
of sin," they have been made " members of Christ, 
children of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven." Glorious privileges ! God forbid, that we 
should ever regard them, or the means by which 
they are conferred, with irreverence or insensibility. 
The Lord's Upon the Lord's Table are placed " those 
Table. crcaturcs of bread and wine," which set forth 
the body and blood of Christ, " verily and indeed taken 
and received by the faithful." When invited to par- 
take of this heavenly food, ** we do not presume to 
come to that Table," — or we belie our own words, — 
without deep humility and self-abasement ; for we 
profess ourselves " not worthy so much as to gather 
up the crumbs under it." How, then, can those 
who are the servants of the Church, at other times, 
treat this sacred spot as if it were designed only for 
the common purposes of life ? And when the cele-^ 
bration of the Holy Communion is barely concluded, 
dare they venture to remove whatever remains of the 
consecrated elements, and the vessels, and other accom- 
paniments of the Holy Table, with the same uncon- 
cern and levity, as if the Commimicants had partaken 

* Christian Tear. Sunday next before Advent 
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of some ordinary meal? Can they, in an instant, 
banish from their thoughts that 

Sw^eet awfiil hour I the only sound 

One gentle footstep gliding round, 

Offering by turns on Jesufi' part, 

The Cross to every hand and heart*. 
Let them observe for their rule the precepts of the 
Homily, '* Suffer not your church to be defiled ; it is 
the house of prayer, not the house of talking. — Pro- 
voke not the displeasure and plagues of God for de- 
spising and abusing His holy house. — Bind yourselves, 
every man and woman, to your power, towards the 
reparations and clean-keeping of your church, to the 
intent, that ye may be partakers of God's manifold 
blessings^." Again, let them never forget, that 
"there is a kind of relative holiness in persons, 
things, times, places, actions — ^relative, not inherent 
in themselves, but in reference to their use and 
destination — and this kind of holiness challengeth a 
reverent respect from us*^." 

Church Our general complaint respecting many 

yards. q£ ^^^ churches has been, that to the out- 
ward sense they convey little which can be called 
religious. That spirit is visible neither in the care 
with which they commonly are tended, nor in the 
adaptation of their internal arrangements for the wor- 
ship which is to be offered within their walls. We 
feel the same respecting our church-yards. On 

* Christian Year. " Holy Communion." 
' Homilies, boot ii. p. 230. « Bp. Hall's Works, vol. vii. p. 477. 
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traversing them, how sad and cheerless is the spec- 
tacle which frequently presents itself! To these 
receptacles of the dead we might, all hut literally, 
apply the words of the Psalmist, '* the dead hodies 
of Thy servants have they given to he meat to the 
fowls of the air, and the flesh of Thy saints unto the 
heasts of the land** ?" The Prophet Nehemiah had 
" sorrow of heart," when ** the place of his fathers* 
sepulchres lay waste," and the only request which he 
made of Artaxences, was for permission to "go to 
Judah," that he might rehuild it*. 

This is not the place to speak of the legal obliga- 
tion which resta upon Parishioners to repair church- 
yards, and upon Churchwardens to oversee that such 
repairs are effected ; but we may quote one of our 
greatest lawyers, who has told us why this ought to 
be done ; — because, the graveyard, he observes, is for 
the burial of those " that were, or should have been, 
while they lived, the temples of the Holy Ghost^." Our 
Church most wisely does not give honour to bones, by 
enshrining them as sacred relics, but "the example of 
God's holy servants has taught us to assign peculiar 
places, where the bodies of His saints may rest in 
peace, and be preserved from all indignities, whilst 
their souls are safely kept in the hands of their faith- 
ful Redeemer^." * Are they thus preserved ?* Whose 
heart does not often sink in noticing the neglected 

•» Psalm Ixxix. 2. ' Nehemiah ii. 3, 5. ^ Lord Coke. 

* Form of Consecration of a Churchyard. 
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graves of those whom once he cherished most,— the 
light and sunshine of his days, — ^those, with whom, 
in the adjoining church, he had knelt and prayed, — 
overlaid, or associated with much that is offensive and 
painful to the eye ? 

Indifferent many profess themselves to he, as to the 
place of their hurial. Yet who, with Burke, would 
not desire that his dust should mingle with kindred 
dust, in the comer of a country churchyard, rather 
than in the tomb of the Capulets ? Who is there, that 
does not admit, with that great and simple-minded 
man, that the good old expression, ** famDy burjdng- 
ground," has something pleasing in it ? Such has been 
a cherished feeling from the earliest days — Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph — ** the knot of these blessed 
Patriarchs" — all rested in one and the same burial 
place. True, it will be said, that "nothing of this 
concerns the dead; to them it is all one, whether 
they rot in the air or in the earth ;" but, upon the 
living, a solemn duty is imposed. — "Among Chris- 
tians, the honour, which is valued on the behalf of 
the dead, is, that they be buried in holy ground ; — 
there, where the field of God is sown with the seeds 
of the resurrection, that their bodies may be among 
the Christians, with whom their hope and their por- 
tion is, and shall be for ever™." 

" Solemn are the purposes, for which the place has, 
throughout generations, been kept undesecrated by 
"* Taylor's Holy Dying, Works, vol. iv. p. 667. 
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secular lues, and must be so reserved ' not for an 
age, but for all time.' To the same Being both the 
church and the churchyard have equally been dedi- 
cated — 'the one for the living, the other for the dead. 
Let the condition of each intelligibly proclaim their 
holiness. The churchyard, in careful order, should 
breathe the air of peace and calm composedness to 
all who tread the well-kept path that leads to the 
House of Prayer"." 

Where it is practicable, the planting of suitable 
shrubs and flowers — evergreens, roses, violets, and 
rosemary — may be revived, as an old, an innocent, 
and a most pleasing custom. Shakespeare beautifully 
alludes to it. 

" rU sweeten thy sad grave : jthou shalt not lack 
The flower, that's like thy face — ^pale primrose, 

« * * * * 

Yea, and fiiiT'd moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter ground thy corse "." 

There are parts of England and Wales, in which 
this custom is still retained. In the latter country no 
flowers or ever- greens are permitted to be planted 
but those that are sweet scented ; and in the Easter 
week and at Whitsuntide, most generally, the graves 
are newly dressed. This work is performed by the 
nearest relatives of the deceased, never by servants or 
hirelings. None ever molest the flowers that grow 



" Archdeacon of St. Alban's Charge, 1841, p. 
• Cymbeline, Act IV. scene 2 
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on graves. The act would be viewed as a kind 
of sacrilege P. 

Fitting Much will be done to promote respect for 

rfals^and *^® churchyards, and a stricter regard for 
Epitapha. their due conservation, by once more giving 
to them a Christian character. Fitting sepulchral 
memorials should be introduced, — the Cross fl, that 
appropriate, solemn, and consolatory emblem, the 
victorious sign and badge of faith and hope, should be 

F Malkin's South Wales, p. 606. 

*i Should this recommendation startle or offend the reader, he 
may tumtoCassander's Letter to Bishop Cox, dated Worms, 1560. 
(Zurich Letters, pt. ii. 42, published by the Parker Society.) 
The writer adverts to the use of the figure of the Cross amongst 
the early Christians, and to the esteem in which they held it both in 
churches and other buildings, and says, that on the destruction of 
all monuments of idolatry, the Cross, as a sacred symbol of Chris- 
tianity, succeeded under better auspices into their place; he 
adds, ''this observance, therefore, as it is of the greatest antiquity 
throughout all Churches, I am unwilling should be regarded as 
superstitious." It was about this period that Dean Nowell, having 
spoken with less reverence of the Cross than Queen Elizabeth 
approved, was publicly censured by her Majesty, from her closet 
window, and " commanded to retire from that ungodly digression." 
Bishop Butler placed a plain cross of marble in the chapel of his 
episcopal house. It was intended by that distinguished Prelate 
merely as a sign or memorial, that true Christians are to bear 
their cross, and not be ashamed of following a crucified Master. 
Whatever in the smallest degree, says his Biographer, promotes 
the interests of religion, and assists us in performing its com- 
mands, whether that assistance be derived from the medium of 
the body or the mind, deserves our most serious attention. 
Mr. Paget's useful Tract upon Tombstones, which deserves the 
widest circulation, has already produced in many places the good 
results designed by the writer. 

' o 
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especially selected — Cherubs' heads, scythes, hour- 




glasses, flower-pots, and designs positively ridicu- 
lous, or worse — of a Pagan, rather than a Christian 
character — should be excluded. Some solemn text 
should take the place of vulgar, doggrel epitaphs. 
Both the sacred emblem and the language of Scrip- 
ture would edify every age and every class, and at 
moments when lessons of seriousness would sink most 
deeply into the mind. Churchyards should on no 
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accouDt be pennitted as playgrounds for children. It 
is most hurtful to them, and likely to destroy all right 
impressions, that their noisiest games, and some of 
their merriest hours should be spent amongst graves 
and tombstones — ^inscribed, perhaps, with the name of 
a parent, a brother or sister. Nor should a spirit of 
paltry economy lead to the admission of cattle into 
churchyards for pasturage, or to save the labour of 
those, who ought, by their own exertions, to preserve 
them in a proper state of decency. Why should we 
ever be driven by our own negligence and carelessness 
to the necessity of protecting a grave from injury and 
insult in consecrated precincts ? 

« With wicker roda we feac'd her tomb around. 
To ward from man and beast the hallow'd gromid '.'' 

One or more aged respectable men — otherwise 
objects for parochial relief — ^might be selected con- 
stantly to superintend the churchyard of the place. 
This duty should be committed to, and be undertaken 
by them, with reverential feelings, not as an ordinary 
employment. It would be a fit and suitable one for 

** weary men, when age is won, 

Waiting their summons to the sky, 
Content to live, but not afraid to die*." 

Nor would it be laborious, but only require daily and 
pleasant attention to preserve it in that state which 
every well-ordered mind desires. 

' Gay. • Christian Year, All Saints' Day. 
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Our churchyards would thus become what they 
ought to be, fit resting-places for the dead, fit accom- 
paniments of the house of prayer, and though mute, 
yet impressive, sermons to the living. They would 
also produce an improvement in the conduct of the 
rude and idle, who attend funerals with the same 
indifference as they would gaze on any every day's 
sight, and who too often, by their proceedings, severely 
aggravate the mourner's distress. 

In quitting this subject we would point to a graphic 
representation of an existing monument, and to a 
tomb copied from an ancient model, (see woodcuts, 
next page,) and ask the reader to '' look on this pic- 
ture and on this," remembering that the former one is 
actually placed against the outer wall of a Church, — 
Harefield, Middlesex, — thus meeting and offending 
the eye of a widow and an orphan, when committing 
the dearest relative they possessed to dust and ashes, 
and who, though consoled by the words of the 
sublimest of our services, must still be, at that 
moment, feeling how sharp are the pangs inflicted 
by the victory of the grave. 

MoKic in Thosc who really love and value Church 
churchen. fg^xisic, as an essential part of Divine Service, 
and regard it, when skilfully and religiously executed, 
as the nearest approach that we can make to the 
celestial concerts of the Blessed, must deeply lament 
that notwithstanding the partial efforts which have 
been made by the introduction of a new system. 
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A. W. Esq. dei. ^ 

IN FROST AND SNOUT, THROUGH HAIL AND 

RAIN, 
HE HCOUR'D the woods, AND TRUDG'D 

THE plain; 

THE STEADY POINTER LEADS THE WAY, 
STANDS AT THE SCENT, THEN SPRINGS 

HIS prey; 

THE TIKOROUS BIRDS 7ROM STUBBLE 

RISE, 
WITH PINIONS STRETCH'd DIVIDE THE 

skies; 

THE SCATTER'D LEAD PURSUES THE 

SIGHT, 
AND DEATH IN THUNDER STOPS THEIR 

FLIGHT : 
HIS SPANIEL, OF TRUE ENGLISH KIND, 
WITH GRATITUDE INFLAMER HIS MIND; 
THIS SERVANT IN AN HONEST WAY, 
IN ALL HIS ACTIONS COPIED TRAY. 

1744. 
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we have, since the days of the Spectators in our 
Village Churches at least, advanced but little, if at 
all, towards improvement. 

In few churches is provision yet made for antiphonal 
chanting, an ancient and almost an essential feature 
in the Church service ; viz. the singing the alternate 
verses of the daily Psalms — the Te Deutn, Bene- 
diciuSy 8fC., by the members of the choir, equally 
divided on either side of the church, each answering 
each with the successive verses, and leading the con- 
gregation, similarly divided, to join with them. What 
solemnity, and withal, what a spirit of animated 
devotion, is thus imparted to the matchless beauty 
of our service, when fine Gregorian, and other 
purely Ecclesiastical Chants, are united to the 
inspired language of Scripture! On the contrary, 
instead of bringing the singers amongst the con- 
gregation, so that they may form a portion of it, we 
find occasionally an orchestra, consisting, though 
improperly, of persons of both sexes, mere instru- 
ments, hired at salaries, perched in an organ loft, 
perfectly independent of, and feeling themselves no 
part of the congregation — singing for, or to them, 
but not with them. Here, as it has been well ob- 
served, ** devotion is lost between the impotent vanity 
of those who sing, and the ignorant wonder of those 
who listen"." Or in the place of this most wn-eccle- 

* No. 112. 

■ Dr. Brown, of Newcastle, quoted by Dean Vincent in his Con- 
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siastical choir, we listen to a large number of chil- 
dren, who sing at the atmost height of their voices ; 
and to these trebles, strained to their highest pitch, 
an organ far too powerful is perhaps united. What 
can be more fatal to a sense of devotion ? The organ 
and choir are to lead, not to droum the voices of the 
congregation. There should not be a struggle be- 
tween them which can gain the victory in loudness. 
It would be an improvement, if the accompaniment 
were played in somewhat quicker time than we occa- 
sionally hear it, as drawling immediately introduces 
other faults. 

There is no one reason why good parochial music 
should not exist throughout England, but to effect a 
reform there must be co-operation, zeal, and diligence. 
The clergyman must initiate, and encourage, and sanc- 
tion, but he cannot work impossibilities, nor effect all 
that is required. He must be assisted ; he must look 
to the organist, to the clerk if there be one, and to 
the master of the school' ; he must, if needful, employ 

siderations on Parochial Music, 1790, p. 7 ; and see Mr. Dmitt's 
Tract OD Church Music, 1^45, p. 49. Many of this author's sug- 
gestions, especially those for the formation of choirs, are most 
useful. 

' The direction and management of a body of singers is often 
attended with peculiar difficulties, from the wilfulness and jeal- 
ousies which prevail amongst them. The following advice may not 
be found either unacceptable or useless by those who bear rule : — 
** To them let a word be spoken freely, or rather let a wish be 
offered for them to be defenders, lovers, and promoters of Church 
music, by exhorting the negligent with Christian lore and meek- 

o 
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an instructor, and press into the service the upper 
classes of his congregation. 

" The organist should enter into the spirit of his 
office, and hecome actuated by the same principle 
that ought to influence every other servant in the 
House of God — ^without this he not only neglects his 
duty, but betrays his trusty." 

The introduction of anthems and services, or any 
difficult compositions, unless choirs are fully adequate 
to their performance, should be avoided. The attempt 
is otherwise presumptuous, and the failure, while it 
is discreditable to the organist and singers, is distress- 
ing to the worshipper. Not only is simplicity desir- 
able, but in Church music it is the grand source of the 
sublime. Chanting the Canticles antiphonally to Gre- 
gorian or other standard chants, and simple psalmody, 
are all that can be desired in humble choirs. The 
psalm tunes should be carefully adapted to the words, 
that the one may not be in the minor key, and the 
other jubilant and cheerful. So long as the music is 
judiciously selected from the abundant treasures which 
we possess, and the harmonies are presented to us in 
their native simplicity, they irresistibly lay hold of, 
affect and delight the hearer. 

ness; by rejecting the incorrigible, after the second and third 
admonition ; by encouraging the modest, and rewarding the dili- 
gent, the improving, the excellent." — ^Preface to "Collection of 
Anthems, used in his Majesty's Chapel Royal," by Anselm Bayly, 
LL.D., Sub-Dean, 8vo. 1769, p. 13. 
J Preface to Collection of Hymn Tunes, by C. J. La Trobe, p. 3. 
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It is matter of more than regret, that our Church 
does not possess an authorized collection of Chris- 
tian Hymns for the several Sundays in the year, as 
well as for the Festivals and Saints' days. Instead 
also of confining our metrical psalmody to the 
versions of Stemhold and his coadjutors, or of Tate 
and Brady, some of the most heautiful Hymns, which 
are to be found in liturgies compiled as early as the 
fourth century, shoqld have been added to the very 
limited number now appended to our Liturgy. Be- 
yond the prophetic allusions, and the moral and 
devotional precepts of the Plsalmist, some compo- 
sitions are much wanted, more directly applicable to 
our Blessed Lord, the Holy Trinity, and the Holy 
days observed in the Christian Church. ** The Psalm 
and Hymn, the Song of Moses and the Song of the 
Lamb/' might be given alternately, or as particular 
occasions suggested*. To these might be added, 
under proper, — that is. Episcopal, — authority, some 
Hymns from modern sources*. The unauthorized 

» Bishop Heber's Life, vol. ii. p. 24. 

* Preface to the beautiful collection of ** Hymns of tiie Primitive 
Church," edited by the Rev. J. Chandler, 1837. See also the 
well-chosen selection appended by Mr. Arthur Dyke Acland to his 
"Liturgia Domestica." In Queen Elizabeth's Injunctions (1559) 
we find that ''For the comfort of such as delight in music, a Hymn 
or such like song was permitted at the beginning or end of the 
Common Prayers." "No mention here," says Heylin, "of singing 
David's Psalms in Meeter, though afterwards they first thrust out 

the Hymns, and by degrees the Te Deum," &c Hist. Reform., 

Parti. 127; ii. 117. 
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selections by individuals have led to the introduction 
into Churches of much that is defective and most 
objectionable, not in taste alone, but in doctrine. 

In the rules for psalmody, given in a work com- 
pleted in the last year of Edward the Sixth's reign, 
entitled "Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum **," the 
clergy were directed to conform to them in such a 
manner as was most likely to recommend the service, 
and raise the devotion of the hearers. To this end 
they were to confine themselves to plain song, and 
keep within the compass of a few notes ; and there- 
fore, all blending them with too much art, all strains 
and delicacies of music were to be avoided ; and 
especially, they were not to shake so far as to make 
the words unintelligible. And in this psalmody the 
people were to bear a part with the choir. The good 
advice given by Dr. Crotch to organists may be ex- 
tended to singers ; '* Let there be no display of taste 
or fancy, let them merely assist the devotion, * Sing 
praises with understanding*'.'" 

As Wykeham enjoined that all candidates for ad- 
mission on his foundation should be "in lecturd, 
piano cantu [i. e. chanting] et antiquo Donato compe- 
tenter instructi^," why should not like instruction be 
given to learners in all our schools, beginning with 

* Collier's Eccl. Hist., vol. v. p. 479. 

* Preface to a set of Psalm Tunes, selected by William Crotch, 
Mus. Doc. 

* Commmiion in Prayer, by Charles Wordsworth, M. A., p. 86. 
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the highest, and extending to our national schools ? 
Some knowledge in music is deemed almost essen- 
tial to women in the higher and middle classes. Why 
is it imparted so penuriously to the other sex ? Two 
hours in the week would suffice for lessons, and this 
small portion of time, withdrawn from the ordinary 
course of tuition, would be of the greatest advantage to 
the learner, by affording him a delightful relaxation, 
for which through life he would be thankful, and 
would also be productive of the greatest public benefit, 
by the assistance which these young persons could 
afterwards give in the improvement of our choirs. 
St. Mark's College at Chelsea has proved what can 
be effected amongst scholars of different ages by skiU 
ful and judicious management. 
Choirs in A word in season may be addressed to the 
c urcheg. ^^-^^^^ j^ q^. churchcs. " The members of 
choirs are ministers of religion, and ought to be 
sound Churchmen, devout communicants, and exam- 
ples to the rest of God's flock. Many are such, and 
it is to be hoped that their number is increasing, and 
that before long it may be accounted sacrilege to ad- 
mit any but decorous and devout men to this high 
office, for such it is, in the temples of God*." Still 
let both the choristers and the organist be reminded, 
that when, in company with their brethren, they fre- 
quent the House of Prayer, they do so, or ought to 

• Jebb*s Lectures on the Cathedral Service of the Church of 
England, p. 168. 
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do 80, not simply as professional persons, but as wor- 
shippers also. 

Endued by their Maker with gifts which enable 
them to take a prominent part in the service, they are 
bound, even more than the rest of the congregation, 
to join in the responses, as having an additional ground 
, for thanksgiving, in being enabled, as singers, to con- 
tribute ** by the best member which they have," to 
the praise and glory of God. In some churches, 
whilst all around them are engaged in prayer or 
thanksgiving, or in hstening to the Word of God, 
the choir is occupied in the examination of music, or in 
earnest conversation. Most censurable also is the con- 
duct of the choir in some of our catiiedrals, and which 
those of other churches have followed with close 
fidelity. Would that the choir of Exeter were, in all 
respects, sdected for imitation as the bright example ! 
p«wg in Of Pews themselves — a most fruitful source 
chnrchea. ^f irreverence in Churches — more would be 
said, had not sentence been passed upon them, and 
their knell been rung. The following entry in Pepys* 
Diary', — ^hitherto, it is believed, unnoticed by those 
writers who have condemned these intruders, — ^re- 
minds us, that similar scenes may, possibly, have been 
enacted during more than a century and a half after 
its date : " Lord*s Day, Oct. 27, 1661. At Church, 
where, in Pew, both Sir Williams (Batten and 
Pen ? ) and I had much talk." The trio, it is not impro- 

' Vol. i. pp. 121. 123. 
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bable, were seated comfortably, wearing their hats, 
as that appendage was at this period not always dis- 
carded in church 8, 

Exclusive of the inducements and facilities to irre- 
verent conduct which Pews hold out to the careless 
and the ** despiser," what evils have flowed from the 
introduction of closed seats into churches, and the 
casting out the poor from them. How much both 
of schism and unbelief, now, alas, prevalent in Eng- 
land, may be traced solely and exclusively to those 
arrangements in our Churches, which have rendered 
them in too many instances accessible to the richer 
classes only I Again, how largely might we dilate 
upon the mischief which has been wrought to the 
fabrics themselves by Pews being brought into 
churches. , Let one recent instance suffice. The 
church of Tewkesbury was newly pewed in 1796, at 

8 This puritanical practice must have crept into the Church soon 
after the Reformation, as in Queen Elizabeth's Injunctions (1559) 
^ the uncovering of heads of the men kind at the name of Jesus" 
is especially directed. In 1636, amongst Bp. Wren's Orders^ we find 
one that '* no man presume to have his hat on his head in the time 
of Service, and Sermon," — but, as we see from Pepys' Diary, this 
direction was neglected. Another singular notice of the prac- 
tice may be quoted : When Col. James Turner (executed for felony 
in 1664) was upon the scaffold, amongst other irrelevant subjects, 
he observed, " I never durst see a man in the church with his hat 
on, it troubled me very much. If a man comes before a Judge on 
earth he is not suffered to wear his hat, much less should they 
before the Magistrate of magistrates, the God of Heaven." Never- 
theless, at this period deep reverential feelings prevailed, for 
Sir Thomas Browne tells us, that *^ he would rather violate his 
own arm than a church." (Works, i. p. liv.) 
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an expense exceeding £2000. The mutilations, 
which the fine piers, supporting the Tower, sustained, 
and the clipping of several pillars, ** were not effected 
without considerable labour, and they were evidently 
thus disfigured with the view of obviating the com- 
paratively trifling difficulty of fixing the wood-work 
around them^/* To posterity it will be matter of 
wonder that "such things have been." They will 
scarcely credit, that, in the midst of a dense popula- 
tion of poor artizans, not simple Pews alone, but Areas 
of ample space, were appropriated in a small church 
to the largest houses in the neighbourhood ; without 
any thought, whether those houses might be occupied 
by numbers, as by a School, or by a large family, — 
or by a childless lady, or a bachelor. Hereafter, it 
is hoped that arrangements will be made, in every 
church in the land, by which both the rich and 
poor shall worship God in His Temple, in an 
orderly manner, free from all secular distinctions, 
in the form, or size, or situation, of the seats and 
kneelings. Privileges, at the same time, might be 
yielded for the convenience of famihes, and to the 
aged and the feeble, that they might be accommo- 
dated in the manner best suited to their wants and 
infirmities. The objections of some to the promiscuous 
mixture of a congregation, and the apprehensions of 
others, that confusion must necessarily result from 
the absence of Pews, might, we think, successfully be 

* Bennett'^ Hist of Tewkesbury, p. 161, 
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removed, if alternate seats were appropriated to fami* 
lies and individuals, resident in si Parish, and constant 
frequenters of the church, and the others were left 
perfectly free. By this plan,- the offensive system 
of placing our poorer brethren, as a ca^e, separate 
and apart from the higher classes, would be com- 
pletely avoided. 

„ , . . Our belfries have been long noted for 

Belfnes , . ^ 

and bell- drunkenness, riot, and disorder. Can we 

nngers. ^^ surprised that such should be the case, 
when we remember the occasions on which bells 
are sometimes permitted to be rung? Ought the 
Church, even thus indirectly, to participate in the 
tumult of a contested election, where every bad pas- 
sion of the human heart has had full sway? or should 
the triumphs of a vdnn^r on the turf be proclaimed by 
the sound which summons us to prayer ? Such prac- 
tices ought to be for ever abandoned. We may pro- 
bably not attach any greater importance to the cere- 
monies which were anciently performed on the first 
suspension of bells, than to their efficacy in driving 
away disease, or allaying tempests ; but the beUs in 
a church are an essential part of the building. The 
solemn inscriptions which many of them bear, tell 
plainly of the sacred purposes for which they should 
alone be s6tkded. 

WT KOMEN DOSflNI BENEDICTUM SEMPER IN EVUM. 
LAUDO DEUia VERUM, PLEBEM VOCX), CON6REGO CLERCM. 
vox MEA, VOX Vrr^ VOOO VOS AD SACRA, VENTTB. 
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AGNUS aANCTE DEI, DUC AD LOCA ME REQUIEL 
NOMEN SANCTE JESU-BIE SEBVA MORTIS AB SSU. 
SANGUIS XPI SALVA ME 1 PASSIO XPI COMFOBTA ME *. 

Quiet and decorum amongst the ringers would be 
produced by the removal of all platforms and ceilings 
which have been intruded into towers. The bells 
would thus be rung by them upon the fioor of the 
church, where their behaviour would be exposed to 
general observation. A convenient disposition of the 
bell ropes might easily be managed, without detri- 
ment to the appearance of the church. 

In the choice of Ringers, as in the discharge of all 
their other responsible duties, the Churchwardens 
should exercise proper caution. The appointment, 
instead of being conferred upon any idle or dissolute 
fellow in the parish, should be the reward of good 
conduct, and the punctual attendance of the ringers 
during the whole Service should invariably be en- 
forced. 

Workmen, employed in the building and 

in repairing of churches, are too often un- 

c ore es. ^^^j^^j^^ q£ ^j^^ sanctity of the scene of their 

labours. They must, as in other places, necessarily 
talk about the work on which they are engaged, but 
laughter, shouting, singing, whistling, jesting, and 
idle words, ought to be banished from sacred walls. 
Hats are never seen in a common dwelling, and rarely 

* Staveley's Hist of Churches, p. 227. A few words to Church 
Builders, p. 28. Hawkins's Hist. Music, vol. iv. p. 153. 
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in a workshop ; but are too generally worn by work- 
men within a consecrated building. Whilst a church 
is under repair, the Churchwardens should feel it to 
be their imperative duty, to give effect to their name 
and office, by guarding holy things from desecration. 
If but common vigilance were exerted, we should 
not, at such times, see the Holy Table strewed with 
brushes and pots of oil and paint, nor the font filled 
with candles, lanthorns, and other defilements. 
Antiqua- As morc reverential feelings prevail, anti- 
tigationrin quarian investigations on holy ground will, 
churches, ^g trust, be pursucd with more scrupulous 
propriety, If the object in surveying cathedrals 
is merely to pronounce an opinion upon vast masses 
of stone and timber, "as though they were only 
so many castles, or Etruscan tombs, or vitrified 
forts," and to adjust with accuracy the ages, when 
each material change occurred ; " if we do not be- 
come more religious by our knowledge of churches 
and Christian art, we shall grow the worse for it ; and 
it were better for us not to know so much about 
churches, as to know it only as knowledge J." Cathe- 
drals and churches have been consecrated for the 
most holy uses, and should never be treated as mere 
secular buildings. At this time, when our ecclesias- 
tical fabrics are daily becoming subjects of increas* 
ing interest, it especially behoves us to be watchful 
against the snare of considering them as were struc- 
^ Christian Remembrancer, Oct., 1845, p. 537. 
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tures; and thus insensibly lessen that reverential 
spirit, the fostering and deepening of which must 
always be held by the sound Churchman to be the 
main benefit that should result from these antiquarian 
researches. 

Unless necessity absolutely compels their 
tions depre- rcmoval, let the dead rest imdisturbed* 
There has been far too keen an appetite, 
too much of idle curiosity, down to our own days, to 
violate the sanctity of the tomb. Like the bones of 
the kings of Judah — of the princes, the priests, and 
the prophets, — are they not taken out of their graves, 
and spread before the sun and moon^ ? A few years 
ago, we might believe that something like a Special 
Commission had been issued for opening and prying 
into the tombs in Exeter Cathedral. Formal reports 
were made by those to whom the work was en-i 
trusted. The treatment which the remains of Bishop 
Stapledon's brother experienced, when they were 
accidentally found, is nothing less than disgusting : 
Evelyn himself, — who in this matter certainly does 
not merit the epithets then applied to him, ** worthy 
and famous," — ^when enlarging his family vault, dis- 
covered, we are told, a skeleton of prodigious size ; 
after marking its length on a pole, and measuring 
separately several of the more solid bones, "they were 
flung amongst the rest of the rubbish I" Even 
Milner records, with most perfect nonchalance, the 
^ Jer. viii. 1. * Gibson's Camden, vol. L p. 237. 
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examination of tombs of venerable ecclesiastics — 
tbat of St. Swithin, for instance — ^within tbe cathe- 
dral of Winchester, by militia officers. That same 
canonized Bishop, who, in his humility, left directions 
that his body should not be laid within the church, 
but where the drops of rain should wet his grave, and 
where passengers might walk over it, ought especi- 
ally to have been protected from the outrage of exhu- 
mation. This exemption would have been secured to 
him, had not his bones been disturbed in order to be 
enshrined. 

'* In regard to what the dead were to us," says 
Bishop Hall, ** there is good reason there should be 
care had of the comely and honourable re-position 
of their bodies™." Ought they, again, as in the case 
of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, at St. Alban's, 
to form part of the curiosities of the Abbey, and 
be exhibited to every man, woman, and child, who 
visits it ? 

Two instances of this species of desecration shall 
be particularly noticed, in the hope of inspiring hence- 
forward a proper horror of such proceedings. 
Instance! ^^ 1770, Mr. Daines Barrington, solicit- 
quoted. Q^g^ ^8 wc are told, that his researches 
should conduce to "the edification of the public," 
felt an anxious desire to examine the corpse of King 
Edward I. in Westminster Abbey, to learn its state of 
preservation, and whether any part of the composition, 
■ Works, vol. v. p. 408. 
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used to prevent its decay, was discoverable. He 
applied accordingly to the Dean (Dr. Thomas), and 
'* the application," it is stated with much simplicity, 
"extremely delicate in itself, was received by that 
dignitary with becoming politeness.*' After mature 
consideration, the request was granted, and an ac- 
count of the investigation was drawn up by Sir Joseph 
Ayloffe. The royal remains were treated by the 
spectators with respect, and appear, indeed, not to 
have been handled. Even the robes were not dis- 
turbed to search for the royal ring, which had, it was 
supposed, slipped from the fingers, and the Dean 
continued upon the spot, after the spectators had 
taken a sufficient view, until the tomb was closed. 
As the crown, and sceptre, and robes, seem to have 
been uninjured, a drawing of the body, as clothed, 
might, perhaps, have been made without impropriety. 
The wish of Walpole, that the corpse should have 
been stripped, and the Regalia and Robes deposited 
in the Treasury of the Church, could be approved 
only by those whose antiquarian zeal annihilates all 
better feelings. Although, on this occasion, there was 
no single act positively irreverent, it may well be 
asked, was there any sufficient reason for breaking 
into the sacred privacy of this tomb ? No worthier 
motive can be assigned than that of morbid curiosity, 
which would at once be repressed, if we considered 
the dead and the living to be members of the Holy 
Cathohc Church, and that the dead body beneath 
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our feet has once been the Temple of God's Holy 
Spirit. 

The second case Was conducted in a very far dif- 
ferent manner. Doubts having been entertained, 
whether Hampden was killed by a shot in battle, or 
by the bursting of his own pistol, it was deemed 
expedient to set the question at rest, and in the 
month of July, 1828, the church of Hampden, in 
Buckinghamshire, was visited for the purpose of dis- 
interring the body. Exclusive of the principal movers 
in the business, we are told that the examination 
was attended by seven '* young gentlemen, twelve 
grave diggers, and assistants." The coffin wa& drawn 
up, and placed in the centre of the church — the body 
was raised and supported by a shovel, and the proceed- 
ings which followed were best suited to an anatomi- 
cal lecture in the College of Surgeons. The teeth, 
for example, of the corpse were taken out and 
examined. **To dispel all doubts, it was adjudged 
necessary to remove the arms, which were amputated 
by a penknife;" and on the removal of the hair a 
spectacle presented itself which shall not be described. 
We are told that the inquiry was one of " singular 
interest*' — that it ** presented a scene so novel, so 
ghastly, that it will prove a memorable event in 
the lives of the witnesses." As the fact was not at 
last determined, whether the body examined was really 
that of Hampden, the whole procedure, with reference 
to its professed object, was as useless as it was in- 
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decent >*. It is only when accident reveals these relics, 
that the contemplation of them is excusable; and 
whenever such a case occurs, let the grave be speedily 
closed. The lines on Shakespeare's grave, — doggrel 
rhymes as they have been termed, — he himself per^ 
haps wisely selected, in order to scare bold intruders 
from his sepulchre. The anathema 

** Carst be he that moves my bones," 

may have intimidated many, whose hands, prompted 
by idle curiosity or by credulous avarice, would 
willingly have drawn these bones from their dread 
abode. But for this threat those who " marred his 
bust," would doubtless have raised the stone which 
covers him. His skull would have been the subject 
of many a phrenological lecture ; the measurement of 
his bones would have been ascertained to a fraction, 
and portions of his skeleton would perhaps have 
enlarged the unprofitable stores accumulated in the 
museums of collectors. 

Destruction ^* ^^7 ^® * qucstion whether a conse-> 
ofChnrcheB. grated House of Prayer ought ever to be 
destroyed but to make room for a more excellent one ; 
and every well-regulated mind must be grieved to 
see a Church, and all that it contains, sold by public 

■ Let us hope, that the seven young gentlemen have subse- 
quently been content to draw their inference as to a great man's 
death from the pages of History, — ^and that instead of raising up 
stones, on which may be inscribed " requieacat in pace," they have 
exclaimed with Josiah, "Let him alone, let no man move his 
bones." 
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auction®, in order that a street may be widened, or 
a railroad may be carried over its site — ^to read that 
"crowds attended to view the property," and that 
amongst the ** lots" even the fittings of the Altar, 
and the carved oak poor-box were included. Steam, 
as Southey prophesied, may probably " govern the 
world, and shake it too," and if Parish Churches are 
to be involved in that sentence which now levels them 
to the earth, in common with Halls and Cottages, 
whenever they interfere with a Utilitarian scheme, 
still the sale of the sacred Fabrics ought to be con- 
ducted with some decency, and what has once been 
devoted to God should not pass imder the hammer 
of the Auctioneer. 
Ruined Thg cultivaticMi of the reverential feelings 

abbeys ^ o 

and other here described would also regulate our con- 
fc^us^!' duct when we visit other majestic monuments 
of the piety of past ages — our ruined Abbeys and 
Churches. Not simply from their picturesque beauty 
or historical associations should we be disposed to 
exclaim with the poet — 

** I do love these ancient ruins. 
We never tread upon them, but wc^et 
Our foot upon some reverend history : 
And questionless, here m this open court, 
Which now lies naked to the injuries 
Of stormy weather, some men lie interred, 
Who lov'd the Church so well, and gave so largely to*t, 

e As in the recent case of S. Benet, Fink, in the city of London, 
January, 1846. 
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They thought it should have canopied their bones 
Till dooms-day ; but all things have their end, 
Churches and Cities » ;" 

but higher and holier thoughts would occupy our 
minds as we traverse their neglected aisles, and sur- 
vey the desolation around us. Numberless abuses, 
injurious to the best interests of society, vanished, we 
thankfully admit, with the dissolution of the Religious 
Houses. The strict monastic system, in truth, was a 
mischievous one, irreconcilable with many of the com- 
mands of our blessed Lord, and calling for a renunci- 
ation of some of the most beneficial duties which we 
are purposely placed on earth to fulfil. Youth and 
gentleness are no longer forced within these walls, 
compelled to take unwilling vows, and bid farewell to 
the many innocent enjoyments which God has, in His 
mercy, granted to us. Many gross superstitions, — the 
rood of fioxley, and the blood at Hales, for instance, 
— have been swept away, and an unedifying and 
wearisome ceremonial has yielded to the simpler and 
purer rites of our own Church. But on the other 
hand, what lessons do these ruined walls, where so 
many devout prayers have been uttered, so many 
penitential tears have been shed, so many aged and 
necessitous persons have found relief, so many holy 
men and women have been entombed ; what lessons, 
we repeat, do these ruined walls read to us, of sacri- 
lege, of rapine, of covetousness, of inhumanity, on the 

p The Duchess of Malfi, by Webster. 
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part of those who destroyed them ! "The razing stately 
Buildings, laying Churches and Chapels in rubbish, 
the profane scrambling of some of the Visitors, and 
the lamentable disappointment of the country," made, 
as Collier states, " a tragical relation, and caused the 
rest of Christendom to stand at gaze at the English 
Court." 

Here we may ask, how did it happen that one 
most wise provision in the statute for the disso- 
lution of the lesser abbeys (27 Hen. VIII. cap. 28) was 
evaded by the grantees? They were "bound to keep 
an honest, continual house in the same site or precinct, 
and to plow as much of the ground as the abbots or 
priors had done within twenty years last passed." The 
forfeiture was 6/. 13^. 4d. per month. As three hun- 
dred and seventy- six of these ancient monuments of 
devotion were dissolved^, how great a boon would have 
been imparted to the whole country by an obedience 
to this provident enactment, if judiciously executed, 
but which it would seem was nefariously evaded. 
" Will a man rob God ? Yet ye have robbed Me. 
But ye say. Wherein have we robbed Thee ? In 
tithes and offerings. — Ye have robbed Me, even this 
whole nation. Bring ye all the tithes into the store- 
house, that there may be meat in Mine house, and 
prove Me now herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I 
will not open you the windows of heaven, and pour 



1 Eccleaiafltical Hist, vol. iv. p. 321. 
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you out a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it ' ! " 

Surely Mammon, gorged with fat acres, manors, 
and villages, might have permitted the fabrics them- 
selves, or large portions of them, to remain untouched ; 
as schools for the ignorant, asylums of charity, places 
of refuge for age and weakness, for sorrow, guilt, and 
pain. 

" 'Tis now the raven's bleak abode, 

*Tis now th' apartment of the toad ; 

And there the fox securely feeds, 

And there the poisonous adder breeds, 

Conceal'd in ruins, moss, and weeds. 

While ever and anon there falls 

Huge heaps of hoaiy moulder'd walls." 

Few and scattered as are these impressive relics, let 
them be preserved with jealous care ; when visited, let 
it not be with noise and revelry, for hght and festive 
purposes, but with feelings of gratitude to those 
who, in a warlike age, reared with matchless skill 
these wondrous and hallowed piles. Let the visitor 
remember that he treads upon the bones of those, 
who, in days when darkness overspread the land, and 
gross darkness the people, passed their hours in 
prayer, in reading, and transcribing copies of the 
Gospels and Psalter", — of their services to letters, in- 

' Malachi iii. 8—10. 

■ A life of indolence in our religious houses could not have 
been contemplated — nor had it been, could it have been prac- 
tised. In the hours which were not devoted to prayer and 
meditation, a great majority of the monks were employed in 
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deed, how can we speak too gratefully; — ^yet more, 
who carried the triumphant banner of the Cross to 
rough and sullen offenders ; often snatched the mo- 
ment between the death- wound and the grave to per- 
suade men, and opened the well-spring of comfort to 
the eager, anxious, trembling penitent ; who, in per- 
forming this work, faced the inclemency of seasons, 
and braved the contagion of pestilence *, Their only 

the improvement of the agriculture of the neighbourhood, and 
in the drainage of immense marshes*. Minds of no common 
grasp were required for conquering the difficulties which must 
have so often presented themselves, when clearing a country 
and rendering it fit for habitation. The fens of Cambridgeshire, 
for instance, furnished sites most ineligible for the noble 
structures planted in them. Good foundations would be re- 
quired, and great precautions must have been used in guard- 
ing the buildings from frequent inundations. It has been said 
that after the Dissolution of monasteries this district became 
more overflowed than it had formerly been; the sewers and 
banks, which, through the care of the religious houses, had been 
kept in repair, were neglected by the new proprietors k. Wisely 
has it been ordered by the exemplary Bishop of New Zealand, 
in laying down some general principles for the regulation of 
St. John's College, Bishop's Auckland, that the condition upon 
which all students and scholars are received is that they shall 
employ a definite portion of their time in some useful oceupa- 
tion in aid of the purposes of the Institution, The industrial 
system there established is to provide, in a great measure, a 
supply of food and clothing for the schools and hospitals, and 
the improvement of the College domains, and for other usefiil 
purposes. The industrial classes are divided under the two 
heads of active and sedentary employments, arranged according 
to age and strength. 
' Dean Rennell's Sermons, 1801, p. 133. 

» Oliyer's Monuticon Ditscesis Exon. Preface. 
•» Lysons' Cambridgeshire, p. 32. 
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witnesses were God and their conscience, — their only 
return the prayers of those whom they comforted 
and served — their only hope that recompence which, 
through a Saviour's intercession, awaits the resurrec- 
tion of the just. 

8t.Angiu. May the spirit whioh in this our day has 
le^fcM- animated an excellent layman ^ who " loveth 
terbury. q^,. nation " and her Church with pure and 
holy love, to rebuild one of the desolate waste places 
of our Zion, lead others to similar acts of munificence 
and piety. Churchmen must regard with the warmest 
feelings of satisfaction, the erection of a Missionary 
College for the English Church on the ruins of the 
ancient abbey of St. Augustine, in the city of Can- 
ferbury, thus ** linking it to the throne of the Primate 
of all England, to the Christian history of Britain, 
and the blessings of fourteen hundred years." This 
most appropriate site has been dedicated to this im- 
portant institution by the same excellent man whose 
munificence has also contributed largely to the struc- 
ture itself, nor ought his name ever to be mentioned 
but in association with him^ who first conceived the 
design of the College, and by whose single exertions, 
in the midst of his own incessant labours, a sum ex- 
ceeding fifty thousand pounds has been raised for its 
endowment and support. 

Wisely has it been planned that "the whole order 

■ Alex. James Beresford Hope, Esq., M. P. 
' The Rev. Edward Coleridge, M.A., of Eton. 
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and discipline of the place should habitually impress 
the one great aim of seeking Christ's sheep, not for 
wages, nor for hire, but ' for the love of God.* To 
mature the zeal, boldness, endurance, and fervent 
charity, without which the hardships and crosses of 
Missionary toil cannot be sustained, there is need of a 
strengthening and chastising system, with prayer and 
meditation, within walls which bear the tokens of an 
apostolic life, and in a fellowship of men hke-minded, 
mutually supported, and already separate from the 
world, and of one purpose, for which they have re- 
solved to ' spend and to be spent.' " May the views 
and objects of its promoters be abundantly blessed ! — 
Animated by zeal ** according to knowledge," tempered 
with sound judgment, and glowing with fervent 
charity, ** strong in the Lord, and in the power of His 
might," may hundreds yet unborn, issue from its 
portals, and carry the glad tidings of salvation to 
distant lands. Rooted and grounded in the faith 
and principles of our Apostolic Church, may they 
dispense her doctrines and her ordinances throughout 
our colonies, those fields where the harvest indeed is 
plenteous, and the labourers so few. 

Other institutions also, rising on the foundations 
of our abbeys, will, we trust, be established, where 
health may be imparted to the sick and solace to 
the aged, where 

" The young who labour, and the old who rest," 
would find employment and repose, and the Founders, 
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who promoted what is " so lovely and of such good 
report," shall build for themselves an honoured and 
enduring memorial. 

Proposed One such asylum, as is here contemplated, 
to/^gy- ^® should indeed rejoice to see founded — and 
men. surprising it is that neither the piety of our 

forefathers, nor the urgent necessity of the case, 
should have given birth to any such Institution y. 
How many clergymen, tasked far beyond their 
strength, and spent in their Master's work, some 
broken down in the meridian of their age and powers, 
others bowed by years, sickness, or infirmity, with no 
provision but that arising from a narrow professional 
income, would gladly find a haven where their earthly 
anxieties might terminate! From stem necessity, 
in order to ensure his daily bread, a clergyman is 
often compelled to retain his cure. Out of his very 
limited means he has been unable to lay up any 
thing in store, and thus make the slightest provision 
for his old age; he lingers therefore at a post for 
which his failing strength has unfitted him, till fatal 
results have occurred in his parish. He lingers un- 
willingly, for he cannot disguise from himself the sad 
tale which the empty walls of his church, and the 
progress of dissent proclaim. The evil must continue, 
nay increase till death creates a vacancy for a succes- 

f Scarcely to one hundred of the "Widows of Clergymen through- 
out the land, has the liberality of past days provided a home, and 
a stipend to aid in upholding them above actual want 
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8or younger iDdeed and more vigorous, but not more 
worthy or conscientious. Give, then, to a clergyman 
thus situated, the power of retiring' — of entering a 
collegiate establishment, especially provided for worn- 
out, aged, and indigent ecclesiastics; where, bound 
by no vows, but by simple rules, in a sequestered, 
not secluded spot, rich perhaps in natural beaut}', 
he may enjoy the society of men of kindred minds, 
formerly engaged like himself in holy offices, where 
he may mingle with them in the daily service of the 
Church, in the enjoyment of a good library, and, if 
still equal to it, in the occasional superintendence of 
schools, or in other charitable and pious duties in 
the neighbourhood. Far from standing aloof from 
the world, and being condemned to cloistered solitude 
and an ascetic life, free intercourse with friends and 
society might continue. Though separated from the 
flock he had fed, and unable in his own person to join 
them in prayer, how many fervent supplications may 
he, in his new abode, prefer on their behalf, or how 
many kind offices may he render by his counsel ? 
What light and sunshine would gild the closing days 
of many humble and lowly servants of our Lord, if 
the walls of Fountains, Jervaulx, Rievaulx, or Tintem, 
were restored and opened for their reception. Is 
this a dream, or may we not, after what has been 
recently achieved, anticipate that other men of afflu- 
ence, on whom the mantle of Wykeham, Waynflete, 
or Morley may fall, will accomplish this good work ? 

o— o 
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— ^^ Reverend discipline, and religions fear, 
And soft obedience, find sweet biding here, 
Silence and sacred rest, peace and pure joys 

****** 

The self-remembering soul sweetly recovers 

Herkindred with the stars; not basely hovers 

Below ; but meditates her immortal way 

Home to the original source of light and intellectual day*." 

This is the very class of men to whom our g^eat 
Moralist, however indisposed to grant the privilege 
of retirement, would willingly have yielded it. Retire- 
ment, according to Johnson, ought, perhaps, rarely 
to be permitted, " except to those whose emplo3rment 
is consistent with abstraction, and who, though soli- 
tary, will not be idle ; to those whom infirmity makes 
useless to the Commonwealth, or to those who have 
paid their due proportion to society, and who, having 
lived for others, may be honourably dismissed to live 
for themselves*." 

Depriva- Englishmen, whilst partaking so largely of 
our conn- the outward means of grace, should call to 
abil^ad. mind the deprivations to which so many of 
their fellow-^countrymen are still subjected. Our own 
conduct in church must surely become more reverent 
and decorous, when we contrast the blessings and 
privileges which we, as inhabitants of this favoured 
land, who have the divinely-appointed ordinances 
of the Church brought almost, as it were, to our 



' Crashaw. 



• Idler, No. 38. 
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doors, enjoy, in comparison with the tens of thou- 
sands of emigrants from our shores. 

Notwithstanding the exertions made hy the vene- 
rable Society for the Propagation of the Grospel in 
Foreign Parts, there are multitudes of our coun- 
trymen, in our vast colonies, who see rarely, if at all, 
the face of one of Christ's ministers, or who have, 
even within a day's journey, a church wherein " to 
pay their vows unto the Lord." 

How forcibly, as the Lord's Day returns, must the 
towers and spires of their father-land present them- 
selves to their memory, and recall those holy seasons 
when, with their famiUes and friends, they were *' glad 
to go up to the House of the Lord." Instead of 
joining the multitude in "the voice of praise and 
thanksgiving among such as keep holy-day," the 
exile, "when he thinks thereupon, pours out his 
heart by himself**," and feels that desolation of soul 
which the Psalmist so pathetically describes as ex- 
perienced by the captive Israehtes in Babylon. His 
Sundays must indeed, without special and preventing 
Grace, be days of mourning instead of festivals. In 
reading the Psalms, the solemn chant, or the voice of 
the Priest, and the mingled murmur of the congre- 
gation, must, at every verse, force themselves upon 
his recollection, and his lonehness must rush with 
tenfold power upon his heart. 

Englishmen, who from childhood have frequented 
^ Psaliii xliL 4, 5. 
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their own venerable, substantial, and oftentimes 
splendid churches, should be aware that their fellow- 
countrymen are, in many climes, gathered together 
in buildings of wood, which are described to us, by 
one of our colonial Bishops, (Newfoundland,) as **mere 
sheds or shells, without seats or other furniture, the 
people being unable to complete the inside work of 
these forlorn and miserable fabrics." The same 
excellent Prelate asks — " Can you, by any possibihty, 
find any men who, for love of souls and for Christ's 
sake, will come over and help us in this most forlorn 
and forsaken colony? — For ^we hundred miles of 
stormy coast, I have two Deacons and one Priest. I 
am looking for eight more Clergymen, and there is 
none — not one ! " Knowing, by blessed experience, 
''how amiable are the tabernacles of the Lord of 
Hosts," let us value, and use as we ought, the in- 
estimable benefits we are permitted to partake of, 
as members of the Church ; and let us never fail to 
offer up, in behalf of our less favoured brethren, 
our earnest and hearty prayers, that these blessings 
may be extended to them. Distant as we are, yet 
" God has knit together His elect in one commu- 
nion and fellowship in the mystical body of His Son°." 
We are still the Society for whom our Lord prayed 
that they might be all one^ — "the Church of God, 
which He hath purchased with His own blood**." Our 

• Ck)llect for All Saints' Day. * St John xyiL 21. 

• Acte X3L 28. 
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gratitude we shall best evince by walking ourselves in 
holiness and righteousness, and — ^whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself — by freely giving to others, as 
we ourselves have freely received. This we cannot do 
more effectually than by increasing the number of 
Bishops and Pastors, of Churches and Schools, in 
our Colonies, and thus extending the Gospel of 
Christ to the darkest comers of the earth. 
The most As OUT couduct in Holy Places should be 
n^entaT marked by reverence, so ought our churches, 
ration^o? ^ ^®"' <^^sign and arrangements, to pre- 
Chnrches. sent an appearance which would inspire and 
promote that feeling. To that branch of the subject 
let us now direct our attention. Seventy years ago 
Johnson deplored that ** our Cathedrals were moul- 
dering by unregarded dilapidation." This can no 
longer be said — Churchmen have awakened from their 
slumber — ^the guardians of these, the noblest of our 
buildings, are become sensible of the value of their 
sacred charge, and our architects, many of whom 
are deeply imbued with the true principles of Ecclesi- 
astical Architecture, no longer mix ** barbarous inno- 
vation with the work of restoration,** but are content 
to follow implicitly the exquisite models before them. 
Amidst all our sins and short-comings there is a well- 
spring of zeal and piety in the land, which we humbly 
hope will be productive of good ; but notwithstanding 
this bright side of the picture, no one can deny that 
too many of our churches still present a squalid 
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meanness in their appearance, which, while it damps 
the imagination, can but repel those of colder tem- 
peraments, and "the de^icable philosophy which 
despises monmnents of sacred magnificence ^" has 
still its professors and followers. When St. Paul's 
Cathedral was built. Bishop Compton, the Prelate 
who laid the first stone, and happily lived to witness 
its completion, deemed it necessary to vindicate the 
piety of the design from the objections of various 
classes. He reasoned with those who were alto- 
gether disaffected to religion — with the covetous, and 
with those who were prejudiced against all splendour 
in churches, as being Jewish and ceremonial, and 
unsuited to the spiritual nature of the Gospel. 

We might suppose, from what occasionally passes 
around us, that in the judgment of some persons Holi- 
ness and Beauty ought not to be united ; that wherever 
Beauty is, Holiness is 910/, and that to guard against 
popery, naked walla and puritanical baldness are 
essential. Men who would give the pattern for 
churches in these days, grounded on the simpticity 
of those which existed in the earliest ages of Chris- 
tianity, should consider well " whether they would be 
willing that the poverty of the first Christians should 
be made the measure and standard of men's estates in 
all agesff." 

' Johnson's Tour to the Hebrides. 

« Bp. Compton*s Address in 1678, m behalf of the braiding 
St Paul's. LifeofWren,p. 373. 
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When a Christian Temple, of more than ordinary 
splendour, is raised by one who is humbly solicitous 
to provide for the worship of Almighty God, in a 
manner least unworthy of His Majesty and Glory, so 
far are many from giving honour to whom honour is 
due, that murmurs are heard at the unwonted cost, 
and the munificent donor will not, perhaps, escape the 
charge of gross superstition, and of indulging in the 
belief that his pious and charitable work is regarded 
by himself " as a compensation for past sins^." 

It becomes therefore important to inquire what is 
really admissible as the appropriate decoration of our 
churches, or, as our Reformers expressed themselves, 
the "decking of churches," and with this view to 
study the directions given by them for our guidance. 
By the Rubric it is ordered that ** Such ornaments of 
the Church, and of the Ministers thereof, at all times 
of their Ministration, shall be retained, and be in use, 
as were in this Church of England, by the Authority 
of Parliament, in the Second Year of the Reign of 
King Edward the Sixth." But the Act referred to 
being chiefly confined to the Ecclesiastical Habits, 
directed to be used on specific occasions, does not 
afford us the information we seek. We shall the 
better understand the former part of this rubric, if we 
consult the Injunctions which were issued at the same 
period by the Council and by Cranmer, and also the 

^ See Catechism of the Council of Trent, edited by Donovan, 
p. 291. 
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Homilies, in all which " certain papistical superstitions 
and abuses*' are prohibited. When we have, in imagi- 
nation, discarded 'images, and all monuments of 
feigned miracles, idolatry, and superstition, in walls, 
glass windows, and elsewhere," we shall then be aware 
to what extent changes in our churches were at the 
time actually carried. 

Queen Elizabeth, by the second Act passed in her 
reign, recognised this Statute of her Brother, as to 
Church ornaments being retained, until other order 
should be taken herein by her authority. Under that 
order certain regulations were subsequently made, and 
from the Queen's leaning to splendour in the perform- 
ance of the sacred of&ces, the description which Heylin 
has given us of the ceremonies of the Church, as settled 
and established under this Monarch, may be regarded 
generally as accurate : " The Liturgy, conformed to 
the primitive patterns, and all the Rites and Ceremo- 
nies therein prescribed, accommodated to the honour of 

God, and the increase of piety The Sacrament of 

the Lord's Supper, celebrated in the most reverend 
manner; the holy table seated in the place of the Altar ; 
the people making their due reverence at their first 
entrance into the church, kneeling at the Commu- 
nion, the Confession, and the public prayers, standing 
up at the Creed, the Gospels, and the Gloria Patri, 
and using the accustomed reverence at the name of 
Jesus. Music retained in all such churches in which 
provision had been made for the maintenance of it, or 
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where the people could be trained up at the least to 

plain song Nor is it much to be admired, (continues 

Heylm,) that such a general conformity to those 
ancient usages was constantly observed in all Cathe- 
dral, and the most part of the Parish Churches, con- 
sidering how well they were presidented by the 
Court itself, in which the Liturgy was officiated every 
day, both Morning and Evening, not only in the public 
chapel, but the private closet, celebrated in the Chapel 
with organs and other musical instruments, and the 
most excellent voices. The gentlemen and children 
in their surplices, and the Priests in copes as oft as 
they attended at the Altar. That was furnished with 
rich plate, two fair gilt candlesticks with tapers, and 
a massie crucifix of silver in the midst thereof. .... 
The Bishops and Clergy had been but ill proficients 
in the school of conformity, if they had not kept the 
Church in the highest splendour, to which they had 
been invited by the Queen's example, and in this 
glorious posture still had lasted longer, had not her 
order been confounded by some factious spirits, who, 
having had their wills at Frankfort, or otherwise 
ruling the Presbytery when they were at Geneva, 
thought to have carried all before them when they 
were in England ^'* 

It is apparent that Images, and whatever else par- 
took of idolatry and infringed the second Command- 
ment, were, before the close of Elizabeth's reign, 
i Heylin's Hist, of the Refonnation, Part iL 124. fol. 1670. 
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most righteously overthrown : no fewer than three 
of the Homilies were devoted to this most important 
subject, and can we wonder that to this " corruption 
of latter days," and in order to purify our churches 
from so crjring a sin, the besom of destruction should 
be employed without stint or reluctance ? 

Much unquestionably perished which was not con- 
templated. Where power is entrusted to ignorant and 
rash hands, there is little discrimination and forbear- 
ance. The zeal of the agent will often lead him to 
exceed the instructions of his principal, and a proof 
of this was given in the early part of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when effigies on the monuments of 
the dead shared the fate of those images, which had 
received homage, and had been condemned by au- 
thority. 

Is it wonderful that, having been witnesses of all 
the abuses of Romanism, Englishmen should have 
been occasionally carried to an opposite extreme, and 
disposed to reject many things, indifferent in them- 
selves, simply because they had been sanctioned by 
the Church of Rome? Yet let it ever be remem- 
bered that it was not contemplated by our Reformers 
to present the Church of England under a new as- 
pect. That very same Church which was first planted 
in this land was to be thoroughly cleansed and purified 
from the incrustations which had grown upon it, 
whilst in servitude to the Romish See, but no new 
Church was to be substituted. It was not intended 
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by such men as Ridley and his coadjutors to found 
a new system, having nothing in common with that 
which had passed away; unlike the puritans, who 
desired that the Church should not be repaired and 
simplified, but that it should be razed to the very 
ground, and that new foundations should be laid^. 

We have only to peruse the pages of Heylin, 
Ryves, and other writers, to learn how much of real 
splendour and beauty in our churches must have 
been left by the Reformers, and which proved so rich a 
harvest for Dowsing and his sacrilegious associates. 
Impelled as they were by fanaticism, ignorance, and 
cupidity, and encouraged by others more wicked than 
themselves, they truly caused '* a slanderous desola- 
tion of the places of prayer," which two centuries 
have not repaired. 

It is not, however, the Author's intention to retrace 
the ground which he has already trodden ^ but very 
briefly to touch upon the transactions of later days. 
changM On the death of Elizabeth a material 
Rlfbrma- c^a^g^ took placc, and during the Primacy 
tion. of Abbot the gloom and austerity of Puri- 

tanism became visible in the fabrics of the churches. 
Traces of tliis degenerate spirit were perceptible when 
Laud took possession of the See of Canterbury. It 
was ordered by him that Churchwardens should place, 
as formerly, the Communion Table under the eastern 

* Le Bas' Life of Jewell, p. 165. 

^ Remarks on English Churches, pp. 26 et seq. 
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wall of the Chancel, and, in order to avoid the un- 
seemly accidents which had occurred, the same was 
to he fenced with a decent rail. Fonts were ordered 
to remain in their ancient places, and no hasins were 
to be thenceforth used in Baptism. The Priests, with 
other of the quire, were to kneel in the midst of the 
Church, and sing or say the Litany — a fitting place 
for this important part of Divine Service, and so well 
calculated to make a due impression upon the minds 
of fellow- worshippers, that it is to be regretted it is 
not now adopted wherever it is practicable. Laud 
also directed that "all new additions of seats in 
Chancels should be removed," so that "the pews 
there be reduced to the ancient form," plainly point- 
ing out to us the encroachments which had been 
made in the most sacred part of the edifice. 

The state of the Archiepiscopal Chapels, both at 
Lambeth and Croydon, would alone evince the utter 
carelessness of Archbishop Abbot, in all matters re- 
lating to the proper order and ceremonies of the 
Church, At the former place Laud "found the 
Chappel lye so nastily that he was much ashamed to 
see it, and could not resort unto it without disdain." 
It was not that Prelate alone and his royal master, 
who felt the propriety of giving to the performance 
of Divine Service and to the churches themselves, a 
due share of majesty and splendour ; the descriptions 
given of our Cathedrals at this period — ^Durham and 
Winchester for instance — afiford us a fair insight into 
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what was then generafly regarded as legitimate 
Church decoration. Prelates and Divines — Curie of 
Winchester, Wren of Norwich, and Dean Cosin — 
were animated with the same excellent spirit as the 
Primate. But so little was the Pointed or Eccle^ 
siastical style of architecture then understood, that 
neither Charles's patronage, nor the talents of Inigo 
Jones, permitted works to he erected which prefer 
claims to our approval ; the Chapel of Lincoln's Inn 
by that distinguished Architect — his solitary attempt 
in that style — is a decided failure. 

It was now the fate of England to fall on evil days, 
and to lose in her King the most liberal and the most 
judicious patron of the Fine Arts she had ever pos- 
sessed. The overthrow of Prelacy, the bitterness and 
austerity of the victorious party, and the troubled 
state of the country, explain to us the devastation in 
our churches, and the impossibihty of restoring all 
that was then sacrificed is still painfully experienced 
by otu-selves. 

The efforts made on the accession of Charles II. 
towards this object, shew that k feeling for Ecclesias- 
tical magnificence still existed, but the difficulties to 
be contended with were numerous, nay almost in- 
superable. Our Nobles and Gentry had been severe 
sufferers during the Civil Wars, and Architects of 
ability, like the builders of Organs™, obhged, perhaps, 
to seek a livelihood abroad, or in humbler employ- 
"" See Hawkins's Hist Music, iy. p. 848. 
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ments, roight have become so few in number that 
churches were from necessity often confided to un- 
skilful workmen"*. In Wren an Architect arose, who 
merits all the fame which he has so deservedly ob- 
tained, but the low opinion in which he held the 
Pointed style was that too prevalent in his age. He 
regarded the very height of our Cathedrals as a 
defect, and agreed with Evelyn, that these glories of 
our land were " congestions of heavy, dark, melan- 
choly, and monkish piles, without any just pro- 
portion, use, or beauty, compared with the truly 
ancient"." 

Propoued No onc, we supposc, will accuse Wren of 
^f th"c^^ any leaning to superstition, either in his pre- 
thedrai of ccpts or example, but if we examine Rooker's 
fine print of a section of St. Paul's from 
North to South, with the decorations, both in painting 
and sculpture, which were originally contemplated by 
the illustrious Architect himself, we shall form some 
idea, though a very faint one, what appearance that 
Cathedral would have presented, had it been thus 
completed. Our regret that this should not have 
been done, is increased by learning that a portion of 
the funds, actually raised for the fabric, was diverted 

■ By an Ordinance of 1644» "all organs, and the frames or 
cases wherein they stand, in all Churches and Chapels, shall be 
taken away and utterly defaced." As usual Shakespeare is right. 
The men who effected these wicked spoliations were generally well 
fitted, not for "treasons" only, but for murder likewise. 

• Evelyn's Miscell. Works, p. 365. 
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by Parliament to other purposes ; and it is an addi- 
tional mortification, that an effort made in later years, 
partially to embellish St. Paul's in a fitting manner, 
though far fi'om exciting — as would have been the case 
in the present day — any public outcry and clamour, 
was crushed by a single individual — ^the Diocesan. Of 
this proceeding a brief account shall here be given — 

In the year 1773, several of our most distin- 
guished Painters, — including Reynolds, West, and 
Barry, — ^in the most disinterested spirit, ofifered to 
clothe the naked walls of St. Paul's with pictures, 
painted by themselves. This liberal proposal, approved 
by King George III. — no favourer, it will be admitted, 
of the doctrines or ceremonies of the Church of Rome 
— by the Primate — and by the Dean and Chapter of 
the Cathedral, was opposed by the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese, (Dr. Terrick,) as likely to be turned by the 
public to '* an artfid introduction of popery,'* and was 
consequently abandoned. Surprize, as weU as regret, 
may be excited at the Bishop's decision for very many 
reasons, some of which shall be shortly specified. 

1. Our Reformers themselves seem to have con- 
sidered that there was a distinction between " an em- 
bossed and gilt image, and a process of a story, 
painted with the gestures and actions of many per- 
sons, and commonly (they add) the sum of the Story 
written withal hath another use in it than one dumb 
idol or image standing by itself p." 

' Second Homily against Peril of Idolatry. 
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2. Th^ subjects proposed to be painted in the first 
instance were all selected from the New Testament : 
Dance had chosen for his subject the raising of Laza- 
rus; Sir Joshua Reynolds, the Virgin and Child in 
the manger ; West, the raising the Son of the widow 
of Nain ; Barry, the Jews rejecting our Lord when 
Pilate entreats His release. No figure was to exceed 
7^> or to be less than 7 feet in height. 

3. The Chapter of St. Paul's were, as a matter of 
course, to exercise the strictest control in the selec- 
tion of subjects for the pictures. 

4. This was not a novel proceeding — ^not only was 
the dome of this very Cathedral already covered with 
paintings by Sir J. Thomhill, but Altar-pieces were 
to be found in many London and country churches. 
About this time Mengs was employed to ornament the 
Chapel of All Souls', and the present beautiful Altar- 
piece was placed in that of Magdalene. The subject 
selected by Reynolds for his own picture^ and rejected, 
on canvas, for St. Paul's, is actually found in glass 
in New College Chapel, and let us not forget that 
although paintings were thus forbidden, how many 
"images" — very far from sacred! — have been sub- 
sequently introduced. In the pediment of St. Paul's, 
the Conversion of the great Apostle is most properly 
represented, and figures of several of the Apostles 
crown the summit of the west front. Why then, it 
may be asked, were Scriptural subjects, if painted on 
the walls, regarded as inadmissible ? 
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A pure iidth and ardent piety require no false 
stimulants, but the illustration of the events of Sacred 
history, when properly treated, might animate indiffer- 
ence, forcibly impress the mind, and warm the heart, 
even when pulpit eloquence may have made a very 
slight impression upon it. 

Now had St. Paul's been adorned as was thus pro- 
posed, we may figure to ourselves an artisan walking 
through its aisles, and learning something more of 
Scriptural truth than can now be acquired in his sur- 
vey. After contemplating his Saviour blessing httle 
children, or restoring the daughter of Jairus to her 
parents, he might have returned to his home a wiser 
and a better man — ^with his heart softened, nay, 
amended, by the vivid representation of these affect- 
ing narratives. Instead of looking upon such sacred 
subjects, he now sees Victory placing a palm-branch 
in the lap of Britannia, or, consorted with Fame, 
holding, up the medallion of a Hero — monuments 
of glory, it is admitted, but of strife and blood- 
shed, ill-befitting the Temple of Peace; — groups 
well suited for the Halls and Colonnades of Green- 
wich, and well deserved by the illustrious dead 
they commemorate. But it • would be desirable 
that the Christian, on leaving this House of God, 
should seek in his Bible for information on the 
subjects which there meet his eye, rather than 
in the History of England, or in Tooke's Pan- 
theon. 
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The due In Church decoration especial attention 
into a ^^ should be directed to the mode in which the 
Sie'^te^ external light is admitted. The manage- 
nai light, ment of light in Architecture is always a 
matter of importance. Colours are known to derive 
expression from some analogy which we discover be- 
tween them and certain affections of the mind. Much 
mpre, therefore, depends upon the impression which 
will be made upon worshippers, even upon the 
most uncultivated classes, both on entering a church, 
and during the time of Divine Service, than we may 
be disposed to allow. Our ancestors, who rarely lost 
the opportunity of conveying useful lessons, wisely 
availed themselves of the aid of ornament as a means 
of teaching. Through the medium of painted glass, 
an unequalled effect was produced, at the same time 
the sacred subjects occasionally selected, reminded 
them, as by an unearthly voice, that the place whereon 
they stood was holy ground. If we can find " ser- 
mons in stones," glass will preach far more eloquently 
to us. A "religious" light is assuredly a "dim" 
light, and the Poet has judiciously connected these 
terms. Burke remarks that all edifices calculated to 
produce an idea of the sublime ought rather to be 
dark and gloomy; but what we seek to inspire in 
churches are emotions of awe, devotion, and medi- 
tation: all that is expressive, therefore, of melan- 
choly and despair, is to be avoided. 

Let any one enter a church where the light of day 
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has been softened down by stained glass, and then 
into another where the full blaze of sunshine, with a 
view of the surrounding roofs, chimneys and windows, 
is admitted — relieved, perhaps, solely by the paltry 
apology of hoUand blinds — ^he will be quickly sensible 
how ill-fitted is this glare for a House of Prayer, and 
will subscribe to the full force of Burke's reasoning. 
*' When you enter a building you cannot pass into a 
greater light than you had in the open air ; to go into 
one some few degrees less luminous can make only a 
trifling change ; but to make the transition thoroughly 
striking you ought to pass from the greatest light to 
as much darkness as is consistent with the uses of archie 
tecture * * * any thing light and riant effectually 
deadens the whole taste of the sublime^/* One who 
visits the Cathedral of Salisbury immediately after 
that of Winchester, will, from the profusion of naked 
windows in the former, be struck by its garish aspect ; 
it is indeed open to Lord Bacon's objection, being so 
fuU of glass that you can scarcely tell where to be out 
of the sun. The same observation once applied to 
the parish church of St. James, Westminster, built by 
Wren, but a fine east window, very recently placed 
there by Mr. Wailes, has partially cured this defect, 
and will doubtless lead to further decorations of a like 
kind in that building. May not the introduction of 
painted glass into St. George's, St. James's, and other 
churches in London, be the means of bringing it at 
' Burke on the Sublime and Beautiftil. Works, i. 192. 
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length into the vast Cathedral of the metropoUs ; a 
beginning being there made with the three large 
Altar Windows ? What a different aspect would at 
once be given, by such an addition, to this now cold 
and cheerless pile. If the question of expense be 
sometimes started as a difficulty, it should be known 
that stained glass — ^though it ought to be an invari- 
able accompaniment to a church wherever it is prac- 
ticable — is not essential towards obtaining the desired 
effect. Those windows in the Temple Church, which 
have not yet received this great ornament, and the 
opaque, clouded glass in St. Paul's Church, Knights- 
bridge, are proofs that a grave and solemn light may 
be diffiised throughout a building at a comparatively 
light charge. Quarries with simple patterns, crossed 
with texts of Scripture, might also be advantageously 
introduced*. The Puritans of past days destroyed 
the ** perfyte glass and orient colours and imagery," 
contending that the "white panes and white glass" 

' The ventilation and warming of a church do not properly 
form a part of the present subjecti, but as matters of importance, 
the author may be permitted to recommend the admission into 
churches, at all proper seasons, of a very much larger body of 
the outward air than now commonly gains an entrance. Were 
the whole or the far greater part of the large western windows of 
cathedrals and churches made to open, (especially when the 
western doors are not loity,) the effect of the sun, descending 
on the walls and pavement, would speedily dissipate the chill 
and dampness which prevail, and stoves, and expensive, intricate, 
and oftentimes dangerous experiments for introducing warm air 
would be needless. 
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better admitted the "new light of the Gospel." 
Happily the taste which has been rekindled wiU 
rapidly tend to bring forth dormant talent, and 
revive this beautifal branch of art ; while the author's 
recommendation of memorial windows, as substitutes 
for marble monuments and tablets, will further pro- 
mote this end. From the very general adoption of 
that suggestion it appears to have accorded well with 
the religious feehng of the day, and thus legitimate 
ornaments for churches will be combined with tributes 
of affection. Hence, as of old. 

Even the very walls of the dread place, 

And the tall windows with their breathing lights, 

Speak to the adoring heart \ 

Monoments On the subject of Monuments, it is un- 
Heraidry. neccssary here to dwell, but it may be re- 
marked that, if our ancestors proscribed images in 
churches, even of Saints and holy men, as conducive 
to idolatry — so let us discountenance the introduction 
of statues, sitting or standing, and busts of relations 
and friends, as administering to another species of 
idolatry — ^vanity and self-love. 

Windows exclusively occupied by and resplendent 
with Heraldry, especially those which are placed over 
and near the Altar, are as objectionable as monu- 
mental statuary ; subjects of the most sacred charac- 
ter obviously present themselves as alone fitted for 

* Lyra Innocentium. '* White Apparel," iv. p. 279. 
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holy places. At the same time, in the building and 
restoration of churches armorial bearings are not to 
be (^carded ; they mark both dates and facts — they 
form a language universally understood by antiquaries, 
and may be agreeably and suitably introduced both 
in glass at the base of windows — and in stone or 
wood — as in dripstone terminations, hammer-beams^, 
or within and about porches and doorways. But 
Heraldry and Inscriptions should be mere accessories, 
and in complete subserviency to the Windows, or to 
any other portion of the fabric where they may be 
introduced. These accessories may be safely left to 
the judgment of those who are imbued with due 
feelings of reverence for the House of Grod, 

In every species of Church decoration, whatever 
tends — however faintly and imperfectly — ^to promote 
the Glory and Honour of Almighty God, whatever 
evinces our deep feeling of reverence for His Holy 
Name, and conduces to raise that feeling in the hearts 
of others, is the great — ^it ought to be the ^oZs^— object 
aimed at by Church builders and restorers. 

Mixed motives, in an imperfect state, will, alas ! 
not prevent the intrusion of lower feelings, even in 
our best actions, but when offering our oblations to 
the Almighty, there should be a godly jealousy — a 
principle as it were of exdusiveness — ^which should, 

« See Mr.PariEer's nsefol Essay on the connection between 
Heraldiy and Gothic Arohitectaie, rttad before the Oxford Archi- 
tectural Society, Dec 1845. 
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as far as possible, shut oat whatever may administer 
to the pride and vanity of man. 

If purity of taste, an acquaintance with the finest 
models of antiquity, and accurate information on all 
kindred subjects are deemed essential requirements in 
those who erect the Palace, the Mansion, the Courts 
of Parliament and of Law, all which administer to 
man's glory and con v e n' t cu c c , surely in building and 
restoring the House of God we may require the same 
gifts in the Architect, and the same liberal expenditure 
in those who would " find out a place for the temple 
of the Lord, an habitation for the mighty God of 
Jacob." At a time when the wealth of the country, 
and the extent of its resources are so vast as to 
appear rather fables than facts ^, are we to disgrace 
ourselves and our age by placing buildings of brick 
and whitewash — of lath and plaster, with deal pews, 
and overwhelming galleries, in juxtaposition perhaps 
with the glorious churches of past ages — ^monuments 
of piety and skill, majestic in holiness and beauty ? 

Whenever we build, let us strive, if possible, to 
equal these venerable memorials ; and when we 
restore, let us expel from our churches every thing 
that is mean in their adornment, or exclusive and 
unsightly in their arrangement. When speakmg of 

* The amount of capital, authorized to be raised by the Rail- 
way Bills introduced into the House of Lords from the begin- 
nin^ of the Session, 1846, to the 1 7th of July, exceeds, we are 
informed, jf 140,000,000. A further sum of ^31,000,000, may, 
by those Bills, be borrowed by the promoters. 
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a churchy which has been lately restored to its 
original state of beauty by the pious munificence of a 
lady, the historian of the church of St, Piran well 
observes, "These restorations have rendered this 
church an object of admiration, and, more than this, 
a means of reverence, and who knows to what that 
reverence will not lead, to what higher and deeper 
elevation, to what praise, to what availing and fer- 
vent worship, which a neglected and dilapidated 
church could never inspire"." 

Attention ^^ somc shall Say, that all which has been 
due to here urged, on the reverence due to holy 

externals ° ' . -^ 

in public placcs and holy things, will lead to formalism, 
^°" *P' and that by this scrupulous attention to ex- 
ternals we shall soon fall into the snares and delusions 
of the Church of Rome, the answer is plain : we have 
the authority of God Himself to guide us, and that must 
put to silence all gainsay ers. But we protest against 
the slander and falsehood of such charge — all that is 
required is, that our churches should be rendered 
as beautiful, as chaste, as solemn, and as well arranged 
—equally for the rich and poor — as means will permit ; 
and that the services in them should be performed 
with reverence and devotion, which they must neces- 
sarily be if a strict adherence to the Rubric be ob- 
served. Let us plainly ask, shall we, by abolishing 

y Padstow, in ComwalL 

' Bev. W. Haslam— Traiuactionfl of the Exeter Diooesan 
Society, p. 98. 
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forms and ceremonies — provided they are both inno- 
cent in themselves, and have the sanction of the 
Chm-ch — either pmify our faith, or infuse into our 
hearts a deeper spirit of holiness? Shall we not, 
rather, by our slights and contempt, pull down the scaf- 
folding, because we vainly suppose that the building 
can be erected without it ? Are we not " cutting off 
the limbs, lest men should confound them with the 
inner principle of life* ?" ** Ceremonies," says an 
excellent prelate, " are advancements of order, de- 
cency, modesty, and gravity, in the service of God, 
expressions of those heavenly desires and dispositions 
which we ought to bring along with us to God's 
house, adjuments [helps, supports] of attention and 
devotion, furtherances of edification, visible instruc- 
tors, helps of memory, exercises of faith, the shell 
that preserves the kernel of religion from contempt, 
the leaves that defend the blossoms and the 
finite." 

We cannot disguise from ourselves — even the 
coldest and most apathetic amongst us — that places 
and times and seasons make a most sensible impression 
upon our minds — ^that small matters affect us far more 
than we are disposed to admit. Law, in his " Serious 
Call," recommends his readers to pray always in the 
same place — ^to reserve a room or even part of a room 
for the purpose. This, he says, would dispose us to be 

* Preface to Eucharigtica, by Bishop WUberforce. 

^ Archbishop BramhalPs Works, vol. iii (8yo. edit) p. 107. 
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always in the spirit of religion when we are there, 
and fiU us with wise and holy thoughts. Such views 
may expose us to scorn and ridicule, and the seeking 
such helps to piety may be deemed superstitious — 
but ** Wisdom is justified of her children." Religion 
is what it is, ** whether men will hear or whether they 
will forbear." It snatches even, as Jeremy Taylor says, 
at little things — it is not willing to pretermit any thing 
which yet by its smallness may become a testimony of 
the greatness of the affection®. Whatever therefore 
in the very slightest degree promotes the interests of 
religion, and assists us in performing its commands, 
whether that assistance be derived from the medium 
of the body or the mind, ought to be esteemed of 
great weight, and deserving of our most serious 
attention^. 

Works of ^^^o is not well aware that all the aids 
art •abor. which Architecture and Sculpture can give, 
higher "the excellent carved- work hewed out of 
*" * the thick trees®," are but means to an end ? 
Our rites, and ceremonies, and observances, can alone 
have favour in the sight of God as they are calculated 
to promote the cause of genuine devotion. This 
should be their sole end and object'. "The best 
temples," says Hooker, "which we can dedicate to 

• Works, vol. iii. p. 96. 

• Bp. Halifax, Preface to Bp. Butler's Works, p. x. 

• Psalm Ixxiv. 6, 7. 

' See Dean Chandler's Visitation Sermon, Oct 1844, p. 12. 
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God, are our sanctified souls and bodies." But still, 
why are not we, like the Jews of old, to avail our- 
selves of all lawful incentives to piety which are 
granted us ? Are we more likely to reconcile the 
Romanist to our communion when he regards our 
own solemnities, chastened by a sober grandeur, or 
when we lead him into a bam-like edifice, with bare 
walls, and a box for the Altar, and where all is 
squalid and forbidding ? Will he not think somewhat 
better even of " heretics," when he sees that our own 
" ceiled and costly houses" are not the sole objects of 
our regard, bat that we delight to offer of our good 
things to the Giver of all good ? "All this he doth, 
not as out of necessity, or as putting holiness in the 
tilings, but as desirous to keep the middle way be- 
tween superstition and slovenliness*/* " What," said 
Bishop Middleton, " must the worshippers in the 
East, in magnificent Mosques and Pagodas, think of 
men, who, possessing aU the resources of the country, 
and professing a purer faith, worship their Maker in 
mean buildings not to be distinguished from bar- 
racks ?" And has not this richest and most powerful 
of the nations of the earth, when collecting her troops 
for Divine Service, at home in a mess-kitchen, and 
abroad in a barrack-room, exposed herself to the sneers 
and rebukes of a people whose ritual is gorgeous, and 
who are careful to build Temples not unworthy of 

* Herbert's "Country Parson," the Church. 
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the worship of God** ? Our Lord Himself allows that 
"the temple sanctifieth the gold*" which was oflfered 
in it, as it sanctifies the offerings of praise and 
thanksgiving from pure hearts and undefiled lips. 
The Reformers, after most wisely inveighing against 
that crying sin, the worship of images, in the Homily 
against ** Peril of Idolatry," devoted the following 
Homily on onc " to the repairing and keeping clean, 
f^^J^""*' and comely adorning of Churches ; " thus 
chnrchei. passing instantiy from the abuse to the 
proper observance of a duty, and thus shewing that 
the former is not to be employed as an excuse for 
omitting what is right. 

"For like as men are well refreshed and com- 
forted, when they find their houses having all things 
in good order, and all comers clean and sweet ; so 
when God's House, the Church, is well adorned, and 
is kept clean, comely, and sweetly, the people are 
more desirous and the more comforted to resort 
thither, and to tarry there^." Let us ask the despiser 
and contemner of the fitting and appropriate decora- 
tions of God's House — for all others are to be scrupu- 
lously shunned — ^whether the publican's prayer may 
not be uttered with as much sincerity and humility 
within the walls of a Cathedral, as in those of a mean- 
looking meeting-house ? The excellent George Her- 
bert would say, on his return from the Cathedral of 

^^ Quart. Rev., vol. Ixxii. 407. » St Matt, xxiii. 17. 

^ Homily, book ii. p. 229. 
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Salisbury, "that his time there spent was Heaven 
npon earth." He thought, with the venerable 
Hooker, "Manifest it is that the very majesty and 
holiness of the place, where God is worshipped, hath, 
in regard of us, great virtue, force, and efficacy, for 
that it serveth as a sensible help to stir up devotion, 
and in that respect, no doubt, bettereth even our 
holiest and best actions in this kind^'." Sir Thoipas 
firowne made a resolve " to take occasion of praying, 
upon the sight of any church which he saw or 
passed by in his rides° ;" and fiishop Butler tells us 
that " the very sight of a church" should admonish 
men, and turn their hearts to Him in whom *' they live, 
and move, and have their being." But a building 
meaner than any dwelling around it, is not well cal* 
culated to bring the subject of Religion to the mind 
of the passer-by. Was the fedth of that distinguished 
Prelate and exemplary Christian, Bishop Home, less 
pure because he admitted that his devotions were 
warmed by the solemnities of choral worship ? He 
has well said, that " the senses and the imagination 
must have a considerable share in public worship ; 
and devotion will, accordingly, be depressed or 
heightened, by the mean, sordid, and dispiriting, or 
the fair, splendid, and cheerful, appearance of the 
objects around us®." 

■ Ecclesiastical Polity, book v. chap. xvi. [2.] 

• Works, iv. 204. 

* Bp. Home's Works, voL v. p. 878. 
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Motives for OuT blessed Lord graciously accepted the 

adorning . . 

chnrchef. veiy precious ointment which was poured 
upon His head, and which filled the house with its 
odour P; and from the record by the Evangelists of 
this act of grateful homage, we may gather some 
important lessons beaiing closely upon the present 
subject. The murmur that was uttered, and the 
grudging spirit of the remark, " This ointment might 
have been sold for much, and given to the poor 4/' 
were only a cloak for covetousness, and fell, be it 
remembered, from him who " cared not for the poor," 
and sold his Master. The poor are never to be neg- 
lected; but let us not ftdl into the condemnation 
passed by our Lord upon those who censured Mary, 
by indulging a sneer at persons who expend part of 
their substance on Church restoration, and who are 
accused of being guilty of neglecting the poor, solely 
because they are concerned for the honour of God. 
We must not forget what we owe to Christ, under 
pretence of what we owe to His members ; nor are 
men to count as wasted, what is expended in the out- 
ward worship of God'. 

Onr Lord's It was He who was emphatically, and 
encourage- ^y^^^ ^ „ ^j^g fricud of the poor and 

needy," who accepted Mary's costly ofiering with com- 
mendation. He accepted it at the very moment 
when He was about to establish a worship the most 

p St John xiL 8. « St Matt zzvi. 9. 

' See Quesners ReflectioiiB on the Gospel of St Matthew in loco. 
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Spiritual and inward, and at the same moment de- 
clared, " Ye have the poor with you always, and when- 
soever ye will ye may do them good, but Me ye have 
not always 8." The opportunities of contributing to 
the due adornment of God's House are, of course, feu- 
more rare than the daily obligation of shewing kind- 
ness to the poor and needy, who are never to ** cease 
out of the land." Let us feel assured, that " no man 
will ever be found to do his duty worse toward his 
fellow-creatures, because he does his duty to God 
well*.*' ** God, who requires the one as necessary, 
accepteth the other also as an honourable work"." 
David declined the offer of Araunah to receive as a 
gift the threshing-floor, where he was commanded to 
" rear an altar unto the Lord." Freely was it ten- 
dered by the liberal owner, together with oxen and 
wood for sacrifice ; but in the same hberal spirit did 
the king exclaim, " Nay ; but I will surely buy it of 
thee at a price : neither will I offer burnt-offerings 
unto the Lord my God, of that which doth cost me 
nothing^." Would that the same mind actuated 
every Churchman ! Would that we remembered the 
awful declaration, " If I be a father, where is Mine 
honour? and if I be a master, where is My fear? 
saith the Lord of Hosts unto you, O Priests, that 

• St. Mark xiv. 7. 

• ** The Honour of the Sanctnmy," an excellent address on the 
building a church. Tracts on Christian Devotion and Practice, 
(Bums,) vol. iii. 

• Hooker. * 2 Sam. xxiv. 18, 22, 24. 
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despise My name. — Ye offer polluted bread upon 
Mine altar; and ye say. Wherein have we polluted 
Thee ? In that ye say. The table of the Lord is con- 
temptible. And if ye offer the blind for sacrifice, is 
it not evil ? and if ye offer the lame and sick, is it not 
evil? offer it now unto thy governor: will he be 
pleased with thee, or accept thy person, saith the 
Lord of Hosts y ?" Deceive not your own souls, nor 
attempt to deceive your neighbour's also, by affecting 
a compassion for tbe poor, as an excuse for your nig- 
gardliness towards the House of God. " He that can 
be content to see the church in ruins, will not much 
pass to see the poor in rags*." Can you render a 
greater service to the poor than by teaching them, by 
your works, to reverence God's Sanctuary, to value 
the privileges of public worship, and to " seek first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness* ? " May we 
not, then, conclude that it is a good work, whenever 
we have the power, to shew our zeal for God's glory 
according to our ability? One who practised what 
he taught has thus weU explained what is a good 
work : — " In a good work these four things are ne- 
cessary. — 1. The principle must be good from which 
it proceeds ; it must be from an honest and upright 
heart, from a pure conscience, frougi faith unfeigned. 



' Malachi L 6, &c 

■ Zeal for the House of God, by Mark Frank, D.D. Bums'a 
Tracts, vol. ii. p. 25. 
' St Matt vi. 88. Wordsworth's Discourses, p. 83. 
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2. The matter must be good. 3. It must be well 
done. 4. It must be done to the gloiy of God. 
Good works are necessary to salvation ; so, as though 
we are not like to be saved by our works, yet we can- 
not be saved without them. He that works not, shall 
not eat bread in the kingdom of God. The everlast- 
ing rest is not for loiterers, but for labourers. Good 
works signify the same with a good life ; the doing 
and observing all things which God hath commanded 
us^" 

The widow was commended for her gift of the two 
mites ; Mary, for her more precious offering. Each 
did what she could ; and while battles and victories, 
while the acts and writings of mighty and learned 
men have passed into utter oblivion, the apparently 
unnoticed act in the temple, by one meek and lowly 
woman, and another performed in a private house, 
and in the presence of a few persons, shall endure in 
the pages of the everlasting Gospel till time shaU be 
no more. A single mite to the House of God, as 
His, shall not lose its reward. They that cannot give 
much, may give little ; they that cannot pay, may yet 
pray for it. If " some men condemn it as idle, super- 
fluous, and altogether vain, that any part of the trea- 
sure of God should be spent upon costly ornaments 
appertaining unto His service, let such remember the 
exhortation of Solomon, ' Honour the Lord with thy 
substance, and with the first-fruits of all thine in- 
* Sir M. Hale, VincL Piet 
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crease^.* God doth not refuse to be honoured, where 
there lacketh wealth ; but where abundance and store 
is. He there requireth the flower thereof being be- 
stowed on Him, to be employed even unto the oma- 
ment of His service. In Egypt the state of His 
people was servitude, and therefore His service was 
accordingly. In the desert they had no sooner aught 
of their own, but a tabernacle is required ; and in the 
land of Canaan, a Temple*^." 

Eyiii ap- Let US not dread, in these Utilitarian days, 
gnmndiem. that too much of superstitious awe will ac- 
company us to the House of Prayer, or that we require 
to be warned, as were our forefathers, " against peril of 
Idolatry" in sacred places. Though a better spirit, it is 
again thankfully acknowledged, has arisen within the 
last few years, and works of piety and charity, worthy 
to be classed with those of past days, are now happily 
multiplying amongst us, yet the world and mammon, 
" the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and 
the pride of hfe«," are idols which are still far more 
likely to engross the hearts of the majority of man- 
kind, than the building and decoration of churches, 
or the desire of bestowing large gifts for the purpose. 
"The world has outgrown the Church, and left its 
character and impressions every where'.*' 

• Prov. iii. 9. 

• Hooker's Eccl. Polity, book viL chap, xxiii. p. 363. 

• 1 John i. 16. 
' Archd. Manning's Sermons, iL 230. 
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Desecra- ^^ ^^^^ ^®''® °®^ ®°' ^^^ should we, when 
tion of casually examining a fine old church, fre- 
quently find so much to excite our grief and 
indignation ? Elsewhere has allusion heen made to the 
Holy Altar, left in a state of squahd meanness, and to 
the ancient Font, either altogether discarded, or oc- 
cupied by a paltry basin. But may w e not also observe 
in many instances — ^where repairs have been so essen- 
tial, that patching would no longer avail, and delay 
could be no longer permitted — ^that the sole object has 
been to effect those repairs at the lowest possible cost, 
— so that the fair proportions of the pile have been 
diminished, and the marked character impressed upon 
it by our forefathers, has been lessened, if not de- 
stroyed. Alas ! how humiliating is the explanation. 

** Yet do the structures of our fathers' age 
Shame the weak efforts of art's latest stage.— 
Say, whence the skill which darker times possest ? 
In those rude days men gave to God their best*,** 

Again — ^Why do we find pavements stripped up, 
and the bare earth exposed in Aisles and Transepts, 
and close, mis-shapen, tottering pews, betraying mere 
fragments only of the carved ends of ancient open 
benches ; fitted rather for kennels or other base uses, 
than for the reception of Christian Worshippers^? 

' See some beautiful lines quoted by Mr. Petit in his yaluable 
work on Church Architecture, vol. ii. p. 126. 

^ Let the reader visit the fine church of Edington in Wiltshire, 
and examine that building. May the many good works proceed- 
ing in the neighbourhood, stimulate this parish to do likewise ! 
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Why are Altar Tombs, with traces of their former 
beauty, and stamped widi a deep devotional character, 
not carefully guarded from farther wanton mutilation ? 
Shan no fedings of tenderness, of pity, or of gratitude 
be awakened when behcdding, as in prayer, one of 
gentle blood and stainless honour — 

"The Kmgdftm'a Shield in hour of need" — 
stretched on the tomb with tiie pure and loving 
partner of his life — ^who burned with his glory — 
shared his joys and sorrows — and now partakes his 
silent grave? Are such effigies to be bruised and 
battered by rude and ignorant hands, insulted by 
the scribbling of schoolboys, or destroyed in order 
to receive the Urn of a Churchwarden ? Why are 
not Chantry Chapels, though useless as regards 
their original object, rendered subservient to the 
general splendour of the whole building, instead of 
being employed as a deserted stable, and made the 
receptacle for soil, and every species of litter ? 
These are not exaggerations — ^but simple facts*. Who 
will dare to defend neglect and penury as fitly asso- 
ciated with the House of God ? or who will dare to 
brand the exercise of a righteous jealousy for holy 
places and holy things as superstitious zeal, worthy 
only of the cloister ? 

* Edington may be again mentioned— also the churches of 
Porlock and Dunster in Somersetshire. The Lady Chapel, or 
original Chancel, and the adjoining Chantry Chapel, in the last 
mentioned church, are here especially referred to. 
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The selfish, we repeat, will be withheld from this 
species of munificence, by restraints far too powerful to 
allow the imagination and feelings to gain the mastery. 
And can it be supposed that the sincere Christian would 
place the most slender reliance upon the efficacy of 
his offerings, as though they were intrinsically valua- 
ble ? Will thousands of rams, and ten thousands of 
rivers of oil be any compensation for the lack of jus- 
tice, mercy, or obedience ? " Wilt thou win the'fevour 
of God ? be virtuous : they best worship Him that 
are His followers. The best things we do have some- 
what in them to be pardoned. How then can we do 
any thing meritorious, and worthy to be rewarded^? " 
The Christian knows well that his gifts, however 
costly, his zeal, however ardent, his prayers, however 
earnest, will be accepted only by and through the 
merits of his Saviour. He appeals " to the law, and 
to the testimony," the written word of God — the 
only test by which the pure ore of Christianity can be 
distinguished from the rubbish — the metal from the 
dross — therefore he knows that " God is not mocked," 
that oblations will be vain, and incense an abomina- 
tion^ if offered by the wicked, and that it is the 
prayer of the upright only which is His delight ". 

^ Hooker's Eccl. Polity, book viL chap. xxiL [2.] 
* Isa. L 13. ■ Prov. xv. 8. 
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Ceremonial Worship, (p. 9.) 

"Whosoever through his private judgment willingly and 
purposely doth openly break the traditions and ceremonies 
of the Church, which be not repugnant to the word of God, 
and be ordained and approved by common authority, ought 
to be rebuked openly that others may fear to do the like." — 
From the XXXIVth Article. 

" No external action in the world can be uniform with- 
out some ceremonies ; and these 'in religion, the ancienter 
they be the better, so they may fit time and place ; too 
many over-burden the service of God, and too few leave it 
naked. And scarce any thing hath hurt religion more in 
these broken times than an opinion in too many men, that 
because Borne had thrust some unnecessary and many 
superstitious ceremonies upon the Church, therefore the 
Beformation must have none at all ; not considering there- 
while, that ceremonies are the hedge that fence the sub- 
stance of religion from all the indignities which profane- 
ness and sacrilege too commonly put upon it" — Abp. Laud's 
Conference with Fisher, Epistle Dedicatory, p. xxx. 

" The true imitation of the practice of the primitive 
Church would be, no doubt, .that we should all walk with 
God in heart But in order to do this, we have need of 
helps and means ; and as the early Christians found that 
it kept God in their minds to dwell in His visible temple, 
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SO it is reasonable to think, that to have churches con- \ 
stantly before our eyes, and to have them frequently \ 
opened for Divine Service, would with us, also, be a 
means of keeping God in our minds ; and that if with all 
these helps we still should be in danger of forgetting 
Him, much more are we likely to forget Him if we use no 
help at all." — Arnold's Sermons on the Interpretation of 
Scripture, p. 260. 

" We see in the troublous period of the English Com- 
monwealth, when the Clergy were silenced, the churches 
profaned, and the Common Prayer interdicted, how the 
dark clouds of error and heresy chased each other in 
rapid succession, till the whole nation sighed again for 
their National Church. Man, being as he is, must have 
a Church. Christianity without order and authority is 
a dream, an enthusiasm, a desolation." — Charge of the 
Bishop of Calcutta, 1842 & 1843, p. 26. 

" The true-hearted sons of the Church of England may 
be pardoned when they seek to infuse something of devo- 
tional warmth into her services, and to provide for penitent 
and faithful hearts the high spiritual comforts which result 
from ceremonial worship .... when these are demanded, 
the demand ought surely to be met as our Church permits ; 
since, while the more pious will be gratified, wrong can be 
done to no one, if care be taken to do only what the Church 
prescribes." — "Take heed what ye hear."— Sermon, by 
W. F. Hook, D.D. Preface, p. 13. 

^' There is an axiom of which the Church can never 
lose sight without loss and danger to herself; that though 
without holiness sacrifice is' an abomination, and spiri- 
tuality a name, yet that for the maintenance of these on 
earth, union, form, ceremonies, are necessary, are good, as 
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sabservient to a higher end . . . Here we know in part 
only. Children to the last in strength and firmness, the 
best among us see most plainly, how greatly we stand in 
need of every help to nurse, to direct, to maintain, to en- 
courage the growth of the kingdom of God — ^that is, Christ 
formed within the heart .... The spiritual principle, to be 
permanent, to contend with the currents which were setting 
in against it, required an outward visible form. This an 
outward visible Church could alone supply .... The Church 
on earth is not independent of external forms and regula. 
tions. All that Christ, and Christ's Apostles teaching in 
His spirit, have left on record, so far from opposing, 
directly teach their necessity. To the various means for 
the extension and maintenance of Christianity on the earth 
— the appointment and commission of those who were to 
preach the Gospel — the institution of Baptism, as a sign 
of admission^-of the Lord's Supper as a token of the love 
which Christian men ought to have towards each other — 
to the permanency and efficacy of all these, there were 
required further institutions, external and social, fully 
organized."— " Forms essential to the well-being of the 
Church," a Visitation Sermon, by the Rev. T. J. Ormerod, 
M.A., Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Nor- 
wich, 1845, pp. 6—10. 13. 

" Lead me, good Anfcel, to those holier haants 
Where He anfblds His presence more Divine, 
To sacred temples, and to inner shrines, 
And consecrated altars ; there to learn 
How in thftt heart of hearts He bnilds His shrine, 
Which is in contrite meekness bow'd to earth, 
While awful thoughts, like holj ministers. 
Own His dread nearness, and before Him bow 
In adoration!" 

WXLLIAlia. 
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Reverence in worship, (p. 20.) 

'* Consider with thyself how great and glorious a Being 
that must needs be, that raised so vast and beautiful a 
fabric as this of the world out of nothing, with the breath 
of His moutib, and can and will, with the same, reduce it 
to nothing again ; and then consider that this is that high, 
amazing, incomprehensible Being, whom thou addressest 
thy pitiful self to in prayer. 

" Consider next, His infinite, all-searching knowledge, 
which looks through and through the most secret of our 
thoughts, ransacks every comer of the heart, ponders the 
most inward designs and ends of the soul in all a man's 
actions ; and then consider that this is the God whom 
thou hast to deal with in prayer ; the God who observes 
the postures, the frame and motion of thy mind, in all thy 
approaches to Him ; and whose piercing eye it is im- 
possible to elude or escape, by all the tricks and arts of the 
subtlest and most refined hypocrisy. 

" Consider these things seriously, deeply, and severely, 
till the consideration of them affects thy heart and hum- 
bles thy spirit with such awful apprehensions of thy 
Maker, and such abject reflections upon thyself, as may 
lay thee in the dust before Him : and know that the lower 
thou fallest, the higher will thy prayer rebound : and that 
thou art never so fit to pray to God as when a sense 
of thy own imworthiness makes thee ashamed even to 
speak to Him." — South's Sermons, vol. ii. pp. 98 and 100 ^ 

'* Let any one but consider who it is before whom he is, 

• The rea4ler ig referred also to Bp. Atterbnry's Sermon, '< The duty 
of External Worship," toI. ii. p. 125. 
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and to whom he then speaks ; how pure, how holy, how 
great, how mighty, how infinite He is in all perfection ; 
and withal, let him, hy faith, as it is the evidence of things 
not seen, hehold and apprehend this Almighty Being, as 
specially present, according to His Word : let any man, I 
say, that hath any fear of God upon his heart, but do this ; 
and then let him forbear to manifest it in his outward 
behaviour if he can. For my part, I think it to be im- 
possible. 

" Is it possible for us firmly to believe, and clearly to 
apprehend, the eternal God our Saviour to be here present, 
and yet express no reverence or respect to Him, neither 
when we come into His presence, nor when we go out of 
it, nor while we are in it, and hear His blessed name 
mentioned to put us in mind of it ? No, nor when we 
take the boldness to speak unto Him neither ? Surely it 
cannot be. For such a faith and sense as this would 
naturally operate so much upon our minds, that we could 
not choose but fall upon our knees, or bow down before 
Him, and so worship Him both in soul and body too."— 
Beveridge's Works, vol. i. p. 136. 

'* Let us here animadvert upon the partial and stinted 
reverence which is paid in our churches at the mention 
of the holy name of Jesus. The Eighteenth Canon bears 
witness to that shewn by our forefathers, in which the 
Church directs that, 'when in time of Divine Service 
the Lord Jesus shall be mentioned, due and lowly reve- 
rence shall be done by all persons present, as hath been 
accustomed ; testifying, by these outward ceremonies and 
gestures, their inward humility. Christian resolution, and 
due acknowledgment that the Lord Jesus Christ, the true 
eternal Son of God, is the only Saviour of the world, in 

6 ' 
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whom alone all the mercies, graces, and promises of God 
to mankind, for this life and the life to come, are fully and 
wholly comprised/ How imperfectly is this injunction 
obeyed ! The practice of observing it in the Greeds, and 
not in other parts of the Service, is entirely fanciful and 
unauthorized.*' — Memoranda connected with the Building 
of the Chapel of the Holy Trinity, Boehampton, by the 
late J. W. Bowden, Esq. 

Want of Reverence in Holy Places, (p. 24.) 

How little are the vices and follies of mankind affected 
by time or place ! Is not the following exhortation, ad- 
dressed by St. Chrysostom to the people of Antioch, about 
the year 400, suited to many congregations in our own 
churches at the present hour. 

*' Has a rich man entered here, or even a rich woman ? 
She does not regard how she shall hear the oracles of 
God, but how she shall make a show ; how she shall sit 
with pomp, how with much glory ; how she shall surpass 
all other women in the costliness of her garments, and 
render herself more dignified both by her dress, and look, 
and gait. And aU her care and concern is, ' Did such a 
woman see me? Did she admire me? Is my beauty 
handsomely set off?' — In like manner, also, the rich man 
enters, meaning to exhibit himself to the poor man, and 
to strike him with awe. — Then, when he is seated, the 
cares of his house immediately intrude themselves, dis- 
tracting him on every side. The pride that possesses his 
soul overflows. He thinks that he does a favour both to 
us and to the people, and perhaps even to God, because 
he has entered into the house of God. But he who is 
thus inflamed, how shall he ever be cured ? 
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" Tell me, theo, I beseech you, if now, wben we are all 
present, some one entered having a golden girdle, and 
drawing himself up, and with an air of consequence said, 
that he was sent by the king that is on the earth, and 
that he brought letters to the whole city concerning mat- 
ters of importance; would you not then be all turned 
towards him ? Would you not observe a profound sOence? 
Truly I think so. Then if any one comes from a king, 
you all attend ; and does a Prophet come from God, and 
speak from Heaven, and no one attend ?" — St. Chrysostom, 
Homily on 2 Thess. i. 9, 10. Library of the Fathers, 
vol. xiv. p. 487. 



Church-yards, (p. 32.) 

In the charge to the clergy of the archdeaconry of 
Sarum, (1844,) by the present Dean of Salisbury, some 
excellent advice is given on the subject of cemeteries 
and epitaphs. "The law," it is stated, "is explicit, 
that no epitaphs can be placed either within churches or 
burial-grounds, but by the consent of the clergyman." . . . 
All should be "simple, monitory, scriptural:" were such 
directions attended to, the sleeping-place of the dead 
would " contain nothing which may raise the smile of the 
thoughtless, or cause the serious to turn away in dis- 
approval." 

We cannot traverse a grave-yard without admitting the 
necessity of a strict adherence to the law here alluded to. 
— "So epitaph, if it comprises more than the name and 
age of the deceased, and dates, should appear without 
having been previously submitted to, and approved by the 
clergyman of the parish. 

c cl) 
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The epitaph already given at p. 40 is an offence of past 
years, when little attention was paid to these matters, but 
what shall we say to the two following more recent speci- 
mens ? the first near the west end of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, the second in the grave-yard of the fine parish church 
of Yatton, Somersetshire. It is only by the exposure of 
such scandals, that we may hope to effect their non- 
appeacance in future. 

1. 
In Memory of Thomas Thetcher, a Grenadier in the 
Hants Militia, who died of a violent fever contracted by 
drinking Small Beer, when hot, the 12th of May, 1764, 
Aged 26 years. 

Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire Grenadier, 
Who caught his death by drinking cold small beer. 
Soldiers, be wise firom his untimely fall. 
And when ye're hot drink Strong or none at all. 
This memorial being decayed, was restored (!) by the 
Officers of the Ganison, A.D. 1781. 

An honest Soldier never is forgot. 
Whether he died by Musket or by Pot 
This stone was placed by the North Hants Militia, 1802, 
in consequence of the original stone being destroyed. 
2. 
Here lie Merrily Joules 

A beauty bright. 
That left Isaac Joules, 
Her heart's delight. 



In again referring to the most sacred emblems as alone 
suited for the grave, (see p. 36,) how strong is the autho- 
rity which we derive from the practice in ancient days ! 

U ( 
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''On Stones innumerable appears the Good Shepherd, 
bearing on His shoulders the recovered sheep, by which 
many an illiterate believer expressed his sense of personal 
salvation. One, according to his epitaph, sleeps in Christ ; 
another is buried with a prayer that she may live in the 
Lord Jesus. But most of all, the Cross in its simplest 
form^ is employed to testify the faith of the deceased : and 
whatever ignorance may have prevailed regarding the 
letter of Holy Writ, or the more mysterious doctrines 
contained in it, there seems to have been no want of 
apprehension of that sacrifice * whereby alone we obtain 
remission of our sins, and are made partakers of the 
Kingdom of Heaven."* — Maitland's Church in the Cata- 
combs, p. 15. 

On the subject of planting in churchyards, we may con- 
sult an interesting tract '* On ancient and modem Burial- 
rites," by the Bev. Joshua Fawcett, M.A., p. 18. 

Spiritual Destitution in our Colonies, (p. 67.) 

''I may observe, that during my present progress I 
have been in one county, Durham, in the whole extent of 
which there is not a church, and but one clergyman. In 
the adjoining county of Brisbane, there is one church and 
one clergyman — no more. After that I shall pass through 
three entire counties in which there is neither minister 
nor ordinance of religion ; and the five counties included 
in this enumeration contain a fourth part of the area of 
New South Wales, and from a sixteenth to an eighteenth 
of the entire population." — Letter from the Bishop of 
Australia to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
3rd July, 1843". 

^ In the Diocese of Tasmania, within a ver7 recent i>eriod, there 
were nearly 18,000 convicts without a single clergfman. 

' O 
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^ The map of the diocese of Toronto, notwithstanding 
what has been done, presents an appalling degree of 
spiritual destitution. To the district of Ottawa, comprising^ 
nine townships, or more than a thousand square miles, I 
have not yet been able to send a single resident clergy- 
man. In the WelUngton and Victoria districts, each 
containing twelve townships, — ^in all, nearly three thou- 
sand square miles — we have only two clergymen. In 
other directions large portions of the country remain 
entirely without Gospel privileges, and have never seen 
the &ce of a single clergyman. Some, again, are 
visited occasionally by a travelling missionary, or the 
nearest resident clergyman: but such visits are, from 
necessity, very rare, and at long intervals." — ^Bishop of 
Toronto's Charge, June, 1844. 

« The population of the whole world is estimated at 
about 860 millions. Of these, not fewer than 130 millions 
— ^more than one-seventh part of the whole — are subjects 
of the British crown : but of these, scarcely 30 millions 
profess the fjEiith of Christ ; the rest, almost ane-eighth 
part of the universal family of man, are heathens. Can 
any one estimate the responsibility which this simple state- 
ment of figures imposes, not on the government only, but 
also on the people of this land ? . . . With these fiicts 
staring us in the face — ^branded on our national records- 
there are men, who without a blush, proclaim that England 
is the most religious nation under heaven!" — Bishop of 
Exeter's Charge, 1845, p. 47. 

We are lately told that the annual sum raised in this 
country as income tax, exceeds five millions ; that it is 
the representative of no less a sum than 171 millions per 
annum as the united incomes of this country above jCl50. 
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That the wealth of this island '^amounts to a sum more 
easily committed to paper than the imagination, and that 
unless some large outlet is made for our savings and in- 
vested capital, money must become a drug, for it can be 
of no value unless we find a profitable rise for it J' Let us 
remember that " Neither their silver nor their gold shall 
be able to deliver them in the day of the Lord's wrath ; 
but the whole land shall be devoured by the fire of His 
jealousy: for He shall make even a speedy riddance of 
all them that dwell in the land^." " There is a sore evil 
which I have seen under the sun, namely, riches kept for 
the owners thereof to their hurf*." 

"Miserable politicians," says Southey, "are they who 
mistake wealth for welfare in their estimate of national 
prospering «." " There can be no health, no soundness in 
the state till government shall regard the moral improve- 
ment of the people as its first great duty'." 

Oblations for Church Building, 

The historian of Oroyland Abbey has related some 
interesting facts which occurred when the foundation- 
stone of that celebrated religious house was laid. These 
furnish useful suggestions for our own guidance on like 
solemnities. Amidst the assembled multitude, we are 
told, were earls, barons, and knights, with their wives and 
children; each vying with another in the costliness of the 
gifts and offerings. 

Besides money, and lands, and tithes, the services pf 
numbers of workmen for specific periods of time were 
bestowed. Aharon, with his wife and their eldest son and 

* Zephaniah i. 18. * Eccles. v. 13. 

• Collo(^nie8, i. 158. ' Ibid. ii. 331. 
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dawofhter, offered on four stones the title deeds of the ad- 
vowsons of four neighbouring churches. The foundations 
of three columns of the south wall were laid by three 
Priests, one presenting twenty quarters of wheat, and as 
many of malt, another offering money, two stone-cutters 
in their own quarry, and the carriage of the stone. 

Thus like the children of Israel and Judah, they evinced 
their " forwardness" by bringing in their gifts, which were 
" consecrated unto the Lord their God, and laid them by 



Neglected state of Churches. 

" The Komanists have been apt to say, the houses of 
God could not be suffered to lie so nastily, (as in some 
places they have done,) were the tnie worship of God ob- 
served in them, or did the people think that such it were. 
It is true the inward worship of the heart is the great 
service of God, and no service acceptable without it ; but 
the external worship of God in His Church is the great 
witness to the world that our heart stands right in that 
service of God : take this away, or bring it into contempt, 
and what light is there left to shine before men, that they 
may see our devotion, and glorify our Father which is in 
heaven ? And these thoughts are they, and no other, which 
have made me labour so much as I have done for decency 
and an orderly settlement of the external worship of God 
in the Church ; for of that which is inward there can be 
no witness among men, nor no example for men." — 
Al>p. Laud's Conference with Fisher — Epistle Dedicatory, 

p. XXX. 

"It must be confessed, there were several shocking 

^ 2 Chron. xxxi. 6. 
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circumstances in the reign of Henry VIII. and his children. 
For to see churches pulled down or rifled; the plate 
swept o£f the Altar, and the holy furniture converted to 
common use, had no great air of devotion. To see the 
choir undressed, to make the drawing-room and bed- 
chamber fine, was not very primitive at first view. The 
forced surrender of Abbeys, the maiming of Bishoprics, and 
lopping the best branches of their revenues ; the stopping 
the impropriated tithes from passing in the ancient chan- 
nel ; these things are apt to puzzle a vulgar capacity : un- 
less a man's understanding is more than ordinarily improved, 
he will be at a loss to reconcile these measures with Chris- 
tian maxims, and make them fall in with conscience and 
reformation !*' — Collier's Eccles. Hist., vol. v. p. 22. 

Preservation of Moruuttic Buildings, and application of 
their Reventtes to Charitable purposes, (p. 60.) 

The well-known impressive and affectionate address 
made by Archbishop Whitgift to Queen Elizabeth, ^* On 
the Sin and Danger of Sacrilege V has the same just 
claim at the present day to a patient hearing, which it re- 
ceived from that monarch, and though the excellent Pre- 
late pretended not, he said, to prophesy, yet has it not been 
visible in the last two centuries that Church land — ^^what 
was given as an absolute right and sacrifice to God, and 
given for ever, — when ^' added to an ancient and just in- 
heritance, hath in many instances proved like a moth 
fretting a garment, and secretly consumed both ?" *' Let 
God and His Church have their inheritance," said the 
Archbishop, and we say the same. Fearful indeed was the 
spoliation made, as the following brief statement will shew. 

^ Walton's Life of Hooker. 
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The present rental of the estates foimeriy belonging to the 
religious houses in England and Wales, and now held by 
laymen, has been computed at 3 miUions^. The lobbezy 
was in a manner doubled, for not only were the lands and 
buildings themselves sequestiated, but as the demesnes of 
the religious orders were exempted firom the payment 
of tithes, the grantees obtained these lands without bear- 
ing the ancient and proper burdens to which other estates 
are subjected. 

It might reasonably hare been expected that at the sup- 
pression this exemption would have been removed, but 
this favourable opportunity of restoring tithe to the secular 
clergy was disregarded, and as we have already seen, 
(page 60.) the act of 27th of Henry YIIL, imposing cer^ 
tain obligations on the several grantees, became a dead 
letter. What compensation did the public receive ? 

'*The lay impropriator was bound by law to the perform- 
ance of no works of merey or charity. He owed no obliga- 
tion to receive the stranger, or to relieve the poor and 
£riendless. The laity could neither be helped by his 
prayers, nor edified by his preaching. No school of learn- 
ing, sacred or secular, no hospital or lazar-house leaned for 
habitual support on the new possessor of monastic reve- 
nues. The traveller from afiur lifted up his eyes, and 
looked in vain above the gate for the legend that an- 
nounced to him a heart open as the wide portal that 
invited him to enter — Janua patet ; cor magis^" 

How much both of truth and wisdom is contained in 
the following extracts time and experi^ce have shewn 
us. 

^ Taylor's Index MonasUciis, Norwich, p. zxri. 
^ Olirer'ii Monasticon Dkecesu Eson. Prafiace, p. z. 
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** It was unhappy the laity seemed to stand so much to the 
point of interest, made a gain of their godliness, and built so 
many fortunes out of the ruins of the Church. Had they 
planted their zeal against the superstition in the monasteries, 
and let the rerenues alone : had the rust been rubbed off, and 
the metal left behind : had these religious been brought 
back to the primitive standard : had they been mended in 
their manners and belief, without forfeiting their estates; 
the conduct of the whole business would have been more 
intelligible. Nay had the number been retrenched, and 
the revenues translated to public and pious uses : had there 
been more Bishoprics erected, and better endowed: had 
the Abbeys dissolved been turned into public schools 
and seminaries of learning ; into hospitals ; into provi- 
sions for disabled soldiers and seamen; for the poor 
worn out with labour and age ; for orphans and widows ; 
for gentlemen and tradesmen unfortunate without their 
own fault: had half the monasteries been thus disposed 
of, the loss of them would not have been regretted ; the 
community would have found their account in it, and the 
purity of the intention been more visible." — Collier's 
Ecclesiastical History, vol. v. p. 22. 

At the present time the amount of tithe in the hands of 
the lay impropriators is said to be jCl ,752,842, exceeding 
a moiety of the whole revenues divided among the English 
parochial clergy — ^What has been the result of this ? That 
which Whitgift foretold — "When they that serve at God's 
Altar shall be exposed to poverty, then religion itself will 
be exposed to scorn and become contemptible.'* Have we 
not oflen seen an incumbent in the receipt of a paltry sti- 
pend for the discharge of most laborious duties, whilst the 
tithes are possessed by a layman, the great landowner per- 
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haps of this and of contiguous parishes m p This has been 
and must always be a most heavy grievance to the clergy, 
the Church, and the people, especially in populous dis- 
tricts. The inhabitants have been deprived of all the 
benefits arising from a resident minister, as no individual 
could exist upon the miserable pittance, and the services 
of the Church have been performed by the clergyman of 
an adjoining parish. We need not describe the conse- 
quences ; the state of the population will too often be found 
to correspond exactly with the anticipations we should 
form on entering a district thus circumstanced. 

It is a matter deserving the serious consideration of 
every lay-holder of ecclesiastical property, whether tlie 
great practical difficulties with which the Church has had 
to contend since the Reformation, when seeking to keep 
pace with the progressive increase in the number of her 
children, are not, in a great measure, owing to the part which 
they and their predecessors have borne in crippling her 
resources. Had our Churches, sufficiently endowed, been 
more numerous, so that adequate provision could have 
been made for all worshippers », had those of recent date 
presented a fitting ecclesiastical appearance, freed espe- 
cially from intrusive pews, which, alas ! were deemed es- 
sential in order to supply the absence of an endowment, 
but which have excluded the lower classes, then we might 
not at this day have had to contend with the evils which 
spring from no religion, or from the progress of false doc- 
trine, heresy and schism. 

In short, had the dissolution of religious houses been 

™ Qnart. Rev., vol. xxiz. 549 — 556. 

In one dutrict where the population had multiplied tenfold, the in- 
creaue in the number of churches in a period exceeding two centuriei 
wan six. The demesne of a noble religious house was in laj hands. 
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conducted on other principles than those of sacrilegre and 
rapine, — ^had their spiritualities heen appropriated and 
bestowed judiciously, the Reformatioh would have been 
as fruitful in temporal blessings, as it was in higher gifts. 
To more than one class of society without their walls, the 
immediate results were poverty, wretchedness, and discon- 
tent ; and to the monks themselves there must have been 
the despair of age and helplessness, when driven into a 
world which had forgotten, if it had ever known them. It 
might on the other hand have come to us with all of 
weight and influence and mercy, and instead of our now 
viewing the august memorials of past ages as mournful 
heaps of ruins — ^" thinking upon their stones, and pitying 
to see them in the dust" — ^we might have beheld in every 
part of the kingdom, seats of leaming-=-charity — and true 
religion planted on their foundations <>. 

Image Worship, 

The allusions to image worship in former editions of 
this work have not escaped animadversion, but this is not 
the place, nor is the author disposed to enter into any 
formal argument upon the subject. We know the extreme 
sensitiveness of the Romanist on this point, as well as the 
labour which has been employed to remove from his Church 
the imputation, that the Virgin and the Saints are (in tlie 
words of Hallam) " the popular deities of that religion." 
The Bomanist states that he is not forbidden to give to 
images of Saints that inferior honour which is due to them 
" as the faitliful servants and special friends of God." They^ 

o See the beantifnl gcheme for the appropriation of the revenueg of 
the Abbey of Whalley. Whitaker** Hist. Whalley, 2nd Edit. p. 111. 
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are thus regarded hy him as useful and commendable aids 
to devotion ; but when the young and ignorant are required 
in a Catechism to* draw the nice and subtle distinction 
between prayers being offered before an image, but not to 
an image, is there not, in the nature of the thing, great 
danger of the practice running into abuse P '^Eomanists 
quibble about the hind of adoration to be given to the 
Virgin, about the kind of obedience, but the result is the 
same. Throughout Italy for one prayer that is offered to 
God, there are one thousand offered to the Virgin." — ^Ab- 
stract Principles of Bevealed Beligion, by H. Drummond, 
Esq., p. 234. 

'' I do affirm that there are still such addresses and forms 
of prayer to the blessed Virgin, either enjoined or allowed 
by authority, to be used in the Church of Home, as no 
man, who hath a due concern for the honour of his 
Saviour, can read or hear without abhorrence and detest- 
ation.'* — Bishop Bull on the Corruptions of the Church of 
Rome, edit. 1840, p. 250. 

Johnson, indulgent as he was in his construction and 
treatment of the errors of the Church of Bome, admitted 
that ''the people do become idolatrous, as they recommend 
them to the tutelary protection of particular Saints." He 
also granted that *' in practice, in this Church, purgatory 
is made a lucrative imposition." — ^Boswell's Life, edited by 
Croker, vol. ii. p. 107. 

A late spirited and intelligent Tourist in Spain has 
given us the following result of his own observations in 
that country. '' Marianism is the religion of the great 
bulk of the Spaniards ; the honour and worship due to the 
Creator alone is transferred to the creature — ^here the 
Virgin rules triumphantly — she administers grace, equity, 
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and remission of sins. Thus the Almighty is robbed of 
His prerogative, and His sceptre rendered barren, to the 
exclusion and degradation of the ' only one Name and 
none other/" "The Vatican, by providing a miracu- 
lous aid for the most vulgar necessities, has secured the 
million. Such a creed, by being thus lowered to humanity, 
is rendered palatable and consolatory to the masses, whose 
faith therein is the sacrifice of fools." — Ford's Hand-Book 
ofSpain, 961,962, 964. 

Must we not then be content " to look at Eomanism 
in the form which it naturally and ordinarily takes among 
masses of men, and not merely in the logical definitions of 
its theology?" — Gladstone's State in its Belations with the 
Church, vol. ii. p. 69. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

At a time when tens of thousands of Englishmen, even 
in the heart of the metropolis, are bred up, and living in 
the grossest ignorance, poverty, vice and wretchedness — 
sheep without shepherds— owning no brotherhood in the 
Church — it will be said by some that the condition and 
appearance of our churches are matters of no moment 
whatever ; that to press attention to these points is a work 
altogether idle and unprofitable, and that if money is to 
be spent usefully, we must supply those defects in our 
social system, which unhappily lead to crime, to hardness of 
heart, and contempt of God's Word. Now the existing 
spiritual wants of our people are admitted to their fullest 
extent^ and unfeignedly deplored, and it is felt that they 
are to be supplied by bringing these masses to an inti- 
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mate itnd close union with the Church. We now re- 
quire a large increase in the numbers of Bishops and 
Curates^ of Schools and Churches, but if those Churches 
are to make their due impression, by infusing and 
cherishing a spirit of reverence and devotion as well 
amongst the poor and ignorant, as amongst their richer 
brethren — ^for all of whom equally they are to be provided — 
then they ought, both in their appearance and arrangetnent; 
to be such as these pages describe. Let not then the honest 
endeavours of the writer be scorned or slighted, because, 
whilst warmly urging one object, he has not given promi- 
nent importance to others* Let each man work according 
to his ability. " The body is one, but it hath many mem- 
bers." 1 Cor. xii. 12. 



**I HATI THIS SATiar ACTION, TBAT I HAVB 
EXPRXSSBD MT QOOD WILL TO TBI0 POOB KM^ 
TIBD CHUBCH, WBOBB TRULY F&INITITB COW- 
eTITUTIOn, PU&B AND UNDBFILED RELIGION, 
I SHALL ALWAYS ADJflBX AND BBYBBBNCB ; AND 
WHATSOXYBB HBB FATE KAY BE, I AV CHAINED 
TO HBR FORTUNES BY MY RBASON AND CON* 
SCIBNCB, AND SHALL BYEB XBTEBM IT HOBS 
ELIOIBLB TO BB CBUSBBD BY HBB FALL, 
WHICH GOD AYEBT, THAN TO FLOUBI8B AND 

TRiUKPH ON BBB BUIN8."— £j7i«<fe dedicotwy 
to Uie Works qfJohn Scotty D.D. 
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AND ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF RENDERING SEPULCHRAL MEMO- 
RIALS SUBSERVIENT TO PIOUS AND CHRISTIAN USES. 

With an Appendix, containing papers on Epitaphs — Inter- 
ments in Churches — Church -yard Crosses — Church-huilding 
and endowments for Churches — Alms-giving in Churches — 
The Offertory. — Substitutes for Sepulchral Memorials. 
" In this work the author has offiared a suggestion so likely to accord 
with the present improved state of religions feeling, and capable of snch 
general application, that it maj be regarded as one of the most important 
steps made lately in the restoration of a sonnd and ei&cient chnrch-sjstem 
among as. That it is simple, and obrions, snch as might have occurred 
to anj mind in passing through one of onr ch.nrch-yards, or looking at 
the tablets which disfigure the walls of onr churches, is no disparagement 
to the merit of the suggester. Most of our greatest inventions have 
been of this nature. To have appreciated its value, and placed it before 
the public in a form likelj to fix attention, and to induce the adoption 
of it, is in itself no slight thing. And the pure, practical, aud devotional 
spirit of the little work in which it is contained, will give it a recom- 
mendation, which the author may well claim as his own." — Quarterly 
Review, No. CXL., September, 1842, p. 417. 

** We are indebted to Mr. Markland for a seasonable and well-written 
esaaj, which, under a more general title, treats principally of monu- 
mental architecture, and exhibits at once those sound principles of 
religious reverence, and that correct taste, which seem, by some secret 
sympathy, to be ever attracted towards each other." — BrUish Critic, 
No. LXV., Jan. 184S, p. 68. 

" Of Mr. Markland's book it is impossible to speak too highly* — It has 
done, and is daily doing much good." — Mr, PageVs Tract upon Tomb- 
stones — Preface, 

"The Weekly Offertory has been strongly recommended by more 
than one bishop, and if the opinion of a well-informed and sober-minded 
layman is entitled to consideration, the otgectors to this practice wonld 
do well to read an admirable chapter upon it^ in Mr. Markland's valuable 
publication, entitled * Remarks on English Churches.'" — Bishop of 
London, November, 1843. 

II. 

A FEW WORDS ON THE SIN OF LYING. 

Price 1J<2., or 10«. per hundred. 

The above Works are on the Catalogue of the Society for Promoting 

Christian Knowledge, 

PARKER, OXFORD; RIVINOTONS, LONDON; 
POCOCK, SIMMS, AND COLLINQS, BATH. 



